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On the Library Horizon 


IBRARIES at the beginning of 1935 appear to have come to 
another turn in the road. The year just passed has found them 
beset with tax problems, cut budgets, reduced staffs, professional 
unemployment, depleted book stocks. No one will predict that these 
handicaps can be quickly overcome. 


But more hopeful signs for library progress than have appeared in 
recent years are now coming into view. They are not discernible 
everywhere, but they do exist. 


Some of the leaders in national affairs are becoming aware of 
library work as an infant industry in which there is no over-produc- 
tion and in which there are not enough employees to meet the people’s 
needs. As a result, work relief library projects are in a slightly im- 
proved position. A proposal of a code authority for increased prices 
for books has been defeated. An emphatic ruling exempting certain 
library employees from federal income tax has been made. A strong 
A. L. A. committee is preparing a plan for federal aid. 


In 40 states and the District of Columbia, groups of librarians 
and other citizens are engaged in state planning. They are evalu- 
ating existing machinery and organizing for a new advance. 


In one state the people are asking for $2,000,000 for a complete 
library program. In another, librarians are requesting $1,000,000 
for people without libraries and an emergency book fund for 
existing libraries. A state which two years ago had only a few small 
libraries now has the nucleus of a state-wide county library system. 
In another state, a bold plan for regional libraries to serve the whole 
state is included in an ambitious program of legislation sponsored by 
influential groups. 


Librarians have been informed by state officials in at least two 
states that there is more hope now than ever before for courageous, 
constructive, other-than-patch-work library legislation. 

A few libraries report substantial gains in the annual income. In 
——— the authorities have levied the maximum tax allowed under 
the law. 


These are but straws, it is true, revealing a moderate wind—but 
it is in the right direction. 

The boards and committees of the American Library Association 
constitute for libraries and librarians a first line of defense under 
adverse conditions, and a strong offensive when ground may be 
gained. And—your professional organization is as strong as you 
make it. 

Cart H. Mitam, Secretary 
American Library Association 
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An Open Door to Professional 


Usefulness 


By CHARLES H. COMPTON 


President, American Library Association 








WISH it were possible for me to make 
every member of the American Library 
Association realize how important member- 
ship in the Association is. I wish it were 
possible for me to make every librarian, 
who does not belong to the A. L. A., realize 
how important it is for him to join. Per- 
haps I can suggest the importance of mem- 
bership in the national organization by 
asking this question: Where would li- 
braries in America be today if we had 
never had the American Library Associa- 
tion? 

I only need to ask this question in order 
to answer it. There is no question in my 
mind that the American library—public, 
college, university, or school—is a much 
better institution today than it would have 
been without the American Library As- 
sociation. Librarians in this country are 
also much better librarians than they would 
have been, without the A. L. A. I am sim- 
ply stating a fact when I say that the As- 
sociation has, from the beginning of the li- 
brary movement in America, been the most 
important factor and the most powerful 
force in the development of the American 
library. When I speak of the American li- 
brary, I am not thinking of the stone 
or brick that goes into the structure; I am 
thinking of the members of the profession 
who have made the library what it is—a 


living, pulsating organism that is as differ- 
ent from the old time storage house of 
books as anything one can imagine. 

We are proud of the American library, 
and rightly so, but we have been going 
through hard times. Librarians have had 
to meet many difficulties in these depres- 
sion years, and they have met them man- 
fully. But I wonder if we realize that the 
most difficult times may lie ahead of us. 
There is a slight improvement on the sur- 
face at the present time, but I believe that 
Dr. Joeckel, in his study of the public li- 
brary in its relation to government, is right 
in saying that we may not expect any great 
progress in the immediate future unless 
there is some outside stimulus, such as fed- 
eral aid or state aid. 

Perhaps you do not see the connection 
between this and my advocating member- 
ship in the American Library Association. 
There is, however, the closest relationship. 
If we are to succeed in putting into effect 
the provisions of our national plan for li- 
braries, we shall need the help of every li- 
brarian in America. Librarians are a 
small, compact group. As a whole they 
coéperate in a splendid way. They have 
accepted salaries much lower than they de- 
serve. They have a devotion to their pro- 
fession which is unexcelled, in my opinion, 
by any other professional group. These 
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fine qualities can be made effective best 
through our national organization. 

The American Library Association has 
done much to improve economic conditions 
for librarians. There is much yet to be 
done, but those committees and boards 
which have to do with personnel, such as 
the Committee on Salaries and Employ- 
ment, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, and the Committee on An- 
nuities, have never been more active than 
they are at the present time. 


Every MEMBER BENEFITS 


If you want to know what the Ameri- 
can Library Association ever did for you, 
let me give you one specific example. An 
assistant in the St. Louis Public Library 
was informed last February by the col- 
lector of internal revenue in St. Louis that 
she was not exempt from paying the fed- 
eral income tax because the library was not 
considered an essential governmental func- 
tion. Dr. Bostwick appealed to the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The secretary of 
the A. L. A. conferred with the chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Federal Re- 
lations, a competent lawyer was employed 
in Washington, and a favorable ruling was 
secured from the bureau of internal 
revenue. Of course, if the ruling had 
been adverse, it would have affected not 


merely the library assistant in question, but 
all library employees in tax-supported li- 
braries. ‘This ruling, accordingly, saved 
thousands of dollars for the librarians of 
the country. 

I would place librarians in three classes: 
(1) the librarian whose interest is limited 
to her own job, (2) the librarian who is 
interested in her own job and her own 
library, and (3) the librarian who is in- 
terested in her own job, her own library, 
and her own profession. There are good 
librarians in the first two classes. They do 
their work well and within their spheres 
they render good service, but the best li- 
brarian—one who does a full and com- 
plete job—is the one who sees beyond her 
own job, beyond her own library: the one 
who sees the library movement as a whole. 

The last thing I want to say is addressed 
to the younger members of the profession, 
because I judge that the older members, 
who have not joined the American Library 
Association up to this time, are not likely 
to do so; but you young librarians have 
your professional life ahead of you—you 
want to make a success of it—you want to 
enjoy it. If you do, a membership in the 
American Library Association is a key 


which will open the door to greater pro- | 


fessional usefulness and to much more joy 
in your work. 
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Surveying the College Community 


By JOSEPH B. ROUNDSt 


F HE is to serve its needs sympatheti- 
cally and work intelligently in its organ- 
ization, every active librarian must survey 
his community when he first takes his 
position. So long as he retains his place 
and functions effectively, he must continue 
to observe it and evaluate its activities and 
practices. A community is not static and 
its constant mutability demands equally 
constant reinterpretation in the light of 
new changes and developments. This is 
especially true of a college community 
which, in spite of the stability of its ideas 
and traditions, comprises an ever changing 
personnel. 

Certain factors in the relation between 
the small college and its library are espe- 
cially important to the librarian both be- 
fore and after he takes his position. The 
librarian of initiative, courage, and insight 
will wish to investigate these elements, not 
only to discover actual conditions but also 
to see how they may be improved. At the 
outset it should be kept in mind, however, 
that it is safer and frequently more 
sensible to take each collected fact for its 
individual worth, and that general infer- 
ences about the true life, interests, and 
customs of the community must always be 
tempered with common sense. 

In discovering the place which the li- 
brary occupies in the college, the newly 
appointed librarian will wish to investi- 
gate: 





t See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 


1. The place of the library in the ad- 
ministrative organization 

2. Budget control and the location of 
purchasing power 

3. Physical equipment 

4. Library staff appointments 

5. The position of the library in the 
academic scheme 

6. The relation of the library to stu- 
dents, faculty and alumni 


ORGANIZATION NEEDs STuDYy 


The place of the library in the admin- 
istrative organization of the college is of 
practical importance to a new librarian 
because it determines the extent of his 
authority and responsibilities. At the out- 
set, therefore, regardless of the theoretical 
setup, he should learn to what person or 
persons he is actually responsible. 

Frequently, the librarian must give ac- 
count of different phases of his work to 
various college officers. For example, he 
may be accountable to the dean in all 
matters and policies which affect the stu- 
dents, to the president in those concerning 
the faculty and alumni, and to the library 
committee in book purchases. To be sure, 
the ideal situation is that which makes the 
librarian responsible to the president alone 
but leaves him free to call for the valuable 
advice which at times the deans, the library 
committee, or the entire faculty can give 
him. Whatever the organization, how- 
ever, the librarian must, in order to avoid 
needless friction, thoroughly understand it. 
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At the same time the new librarian 
should attempt to discover those members 
of the faculty and of the board of trustees 
whose advice is sound in administrative af- 
fairs and whose influence bears weight in 
executive decisions, for it is comparatively 
infrequent that any individual or group 
makes judicious decisions over a period of 
time without calling for the opinions of 
certain colleagues. 

The president of the college, either in 
correspondence or interviews, can furnish 
information concerning those matters on 
which the librarian must report and can in- 
dicate the officers whose administrative 
sanction must be obtained for library poli- 
cies affecting all parts of the community. 
The president’s annual reports should also 
be consulted for general information con- 
cerning administrative changes. On the 
other hand, only personal and professional 
contacts with individuals of the college 
group will reveal the key men and women 
whose judgment has weight in administra- 
tive decisions. 


Wuo Ho.ps THE Purse StrIncs? 


To the new librarian it is as important 
to know by whom the library budget is con- 
trolled as it is to ascertain its total amount 
and to analyze its individual items. If the 
librarian is not consulted or fails to dis- 
cover by whom the amount of the budget is 
actually fixed, he is powerless to change the 
apportionment to one that he believes more 
reasonable, and he may waste a great deal 
of energy in his efforts to bring about re- 
forms. He must learn not only the regular 
routine measures and procedures through 
which his proposed budget must go, but, 
what is more important, he should discover 
what college officer is the final authority on 
budget changes and in what office the 
changes are actually made. Only with this 
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knowledge at his command can the libra- 
rian effectively direct his efforts toward se- 
curing adequate funds for the growth and 
improvement of the library. 

The librarian should also have a very 
clear understanding concerning the man- 
ner of allocating book funds in the library 
budget. For instance, departmental book 
budgets probably are most frequently de- 
cided by the librarian in conjunction with 
departmental heads or the library commit- 
tee, but a departure from this system which 
allows the librarian neither advisory power 
nor complete authority may seriously ham- 
per his efforts to build up a well rounded 
book collection. Furthermore, a knowl- 
edge of the per cent of the total book budget 
apportioned to each department and espe- 
cially the proportion kept by the librarian 
in the general fund for his own disposal 
will show him how much personal responsi- 
bility he has in the selection of titles. 

In the matter of book purchases the li- 
brarian must find out whether books are 
bought directly from the publishers by the 
departments, ordered by the departments 


through the library, or merely suggested by | 


the faculty members, with acquisition sub- 


ject to the librarian’s approval. He should | 


also discover whether he has the power to 


secure books and supplies directly from | 


dealers or through a central purchasing 
office, and, if the latter, whether or not it 
is merely a formal procedure. If the pur- 
chasing office has the power to stop library 
requisitions, the librarian will probably 
wish to learn how well informed the pur- 
chasing agent is in the matter of buying 


ee 


books and library supplies. All of these in- | 


vestigations should be made not only with | 


a view to learning how to use the existing 
system, but rather more for the purpose of 
discovering how efficient it is and where 
it can be improved by the gradual and 
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SURVEYING THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


tactful institution of new practices. 


Is EquIPMENT ADEQUATE? 


Building and equipment determine to a 
surprising degree the kind of service the 
library can render and the demands made 
upon the staff. For instance, the library 
which is cramped for space in both reading 
rooms and stacks may not be able to afford 
a browsing room, seminar rooms, carrels, 
and a number of other desirable services 
until more space is secured. An old build- 
ing may necessitate a large staff because 
the arrangement of the rooms may make it 
necessary to have several points of service 
which in a new building could be combined. 
The need of new catalog cases and other 
expensive equipment is another very real 
consideration in the librarian’s survey, for 
it is improbable that these can be purchased 
without making large inroads into a budget 
which might otherwise be satisfactory. 

On the other hand, the probability of 
obtaining a new building or of remodeling 
the old one will be a major consideration in 
deciding future policies and plans. If the 
librarian can look forward to a new struc- 
ture, he can employ temporary expedients 
to make the present building answer his 
immediate needs and adjust the budget 
for staff and equipment accordingly. 
Whatever the case may be, the librarian 
must adapt his plans for serving the com- 
munity to that which is practical and pos- 
sible with the physical resources at his 
command. 


Wuat Asout THE STAFF? 


It is safe to say that a librarian’s success- 
ful administration depends to a large de- 
gree upon the wisdom with which the in- 
dividuals on his staff are chosen. No mat- 
ter how small a college library may be, 
some assistants to the head librarian are 
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necessary ; and it is decidedly to a new li- 
brarian’s advantage to obtain all informa- 
tion available concerning factors influenc- 
ing the staff which he has or can hope to 
develop. 

He will want, therefore, to investigate 
the practice of the college in regard to sal- 
aries, and to ascertain whether or not those 
paid to the librarians are relatively com- 
parable to those paid the teaching faculty 
of similar training and experience. He will 
probably wish also to discover the library 
staff’s social and academic standing in the 
college community. It is even more im- 
portant for the new librarian to know how 
appointments to his staff are made. If they 
are decided without regard to his advice or 
recommendation, he is not likely to have 
any voice concerning the salaries paid nor 
to feel that the appointees are responsible 
to him. On the other hand, the librarian 
who can expect his opinions to have con- 
siderable weight in deciding on the library 
personnel, their salaries, and their academic 
standing in the community, can feel much 
more confident of an able and efficient staff. 


Wuicu Susyects Neep Empnuasis? 


Coincident with the reorganization of 
curriculum and teaching methods in pro- 
gressive American colleges during the past 
decade there has been a consistent increase 
in the attention given to the library. Nat- 
urally, the librarianship of such institu- 
tions has become a position of considerably 
greater influence and responsibility in the 
academic life of the college. The librarian 
should, therefore, have a thorough under- 
standing of the actual and the potential 
academic duties of his position. To achieve 
this he must secure information concerning 
the whole curriculum, teaching methods, 
and the consequent use of the library. 

The purposes, intellectual resources, 
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personnel, methods, and courses of study 
of a college are recorded in the official cata- 
log. To be sure, there are a few catalogs 
which are dishonest, but the better colleges 
can afford to, and do, tell the truth about 
themselves. 

The section in the college catalog of 
most importance to a new librarian is that 
devoted to courses of study and special 
teaching methods, such as the tutorial sys- 
tem, the honors system, and the like. Toa 
great extent, these factors determine the 
demands made upon the library for books 
and service. For example, the existence of 
a large number of required freshman 
courses in the social sciences and in the 
humanities, which necessarily depend some- 
what on the library for reading material, 
requires the literature in those fields to be 
strong in introductory works. The de- 
scription of work required in advanced 
courses gives a clue to the more specialized 
fields to be represented in the book collec- 
tion, and the provision which must be made 
for seminars, reading courses, and so forth. 

Furthermore, the librarian’s study of the 
courses offered may suggest to him new 
parts which the library can play in the 
academic program. In case no provision 
has been made for instructing students in 
the use of the library, he may see the de- 
sirability of working out with other mem- 
bers of the faculty a plan for library in- 
struction, or he may come to believe in the 
advantages of a course devoted to the study 
and review of recent books. He will be 
cautious, however, about suggesting cur- 
riculum changes which are not directly in 
line with the academic program of the col- 
lege. 

A few weeks of work at the loan and 
reference desks is the best method of de- 
termining the adequacy of the book collec- 
tion and of the ability of the staff to handle 


the work there. The librarian will proba- 
bly be most conscious of the need of 
building up certain sections of the book col- 
lection and finding more help for his desk 
assistants, but he has an even greater re- 
sponsibility to discover which sections of 
the collection are not being used to full ad- 
vantage and to analyze the activities of his 
staff which are requiring more time than 
is necessary. 

In addition, the librarian’s experience at 
the public desks will probably suggest 
changes in equipment and in the arrange- 
ment of furniture which will expedite the 
work at those places. Routines can fre- 


quently be changed so that more time is | 


spent on work which the librarian wishes 
to emphasize. 

The librarian’s contact with faculty 
members at the desks should help him to 
discover those who are doing research work 
and their particular fields of specialization 
so that he can secure material for them and 
call to their attention any new material 
which they would value. 


IMPORTANCE OF SocIAL CONTACTS 


The best way for a librarian to secure 
a community’s support for the library is, 
of course, to serve it well. To do this he | 
must through personal contacts discover 
the interests and needs of the people he is 
to serve, but even before he makes personal 
contacts, he can learn much about the 
group as a whole and to a limited de- 
gree about individuals by reading publica- 
tions addressed to or written about 
them. 

In the college catalog, for instance, the 
librarian can find a list of the faculty mem- | 
bers and usually a student directory. Of) 
no less importance is the history of the in- | 
stitution which in the establishment of 
traditions plays such an important part in 
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the intellectual and social atmosphere of all 
the older colleges. Among student publica- 
tions which can give the new librarian a 
preview of student activities and enthusi- 
asms the student yearbook will be found 
most useful for its record of happenings 
during the year, its pictures, and its ac- 
counts of organizations, their personnel, 
and their aims. 

To survey group interests in his com- 
munity and to discover ways of developing 
them the librarian should certainly meet 
and know the officers of the student sen- 
ate or council, of the dramatic and debat- 
ing clubs, of the literary societies, and of 
the departmental organizations. But it is 
even more important that he should come to 
know the most influential student leaders, 
who are not necessarily the ones holding 
office. In case there are social fraternities 
and sororities, he may wish also to became 
socially acquainted with their outstanding 
members, for, if possible, his relation with 
students should be friendly and informal. 
The wider the librarian’s range of inter- 
ests, the easier he will find his relationships 
with both faculty and students. 

The librarian will also want to investi- 
gate the kind of student assistants avail- 
able for service in the library. College li- 
braries which use a considerable number 
of students for desk work should have not 
only the most efficient but also the most in- 
fluential whose services can be secured. 
The personalities of such students at the 
desks will not only be important in making 
the library an attractive place on account 
of its personnel, but also will give some of 
the key students a personal interest in the 
library and a better understanding of its 
usefulness. The librarian has an opportuni- 
ty to know the student assistants well, 
and through them he can make the influ- 
ence of the library felt in a larger group. 


It is seldom that the service of the library 
is much better than the type of student as- 
sistants engaged. 

The librarian’s informal association 
with his colleagues in faculty clubs, on the 
golf course, and at dinner parties not only 
offers him a better opportunity to know 
faculty members as individuals but also 
gives to those faculty members a better ac- 
quaintance with him. Social contacts will 
frequently reveal individual intellectual in- 
terests of which the librarian might other- 
wise remain ignorant. The “politics” of 
the campus which it is so necessary for the 
librarian to know if he is to act with tact 
can frequently be discovered in private 
conversation, and at such times he may be 
able in his unofficial capacity to make sug- 
gestions to faculty members which will be 
beneficial in their use of the library. At 
any rate, it is imperative that the librarian’s 
relations with his fellow faculty members 
be friendly and well established if he is to 
receive their understanding support. 

Unfortunately, the librarian’s contacts 
with alumni must be to a great extent 
through publications. However, he can 
win the interest of this large and important 
part of the college community by printing 
alumni reading lists and by supplying the 
alumni bulletin with library news. From 
publications addressed to alumni, the li- 
brarian can glean the names of prominent 
and influential individuals and families 
whose potential interest in the library may 
resujt in gifts of real value. 


CHIEF VALUES OF SURVEY 


A survey of the college community will 
probably show that not all the elements in 
the relation between the library and the 
rest of the college are either ideal or satis- 
factory, but the degree of their excellence 
can be approximated by a comparison of 
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conditions with those in similar institu- 
tions. Even if they fall short of what the 
librarian might wish them to be, he should 
not be disheartened; rather he can rejoice 
that the possibilities of his position seem 
enormous. A survey should do more than 
point out those approved practices already 
in effect and those which need to be bet- 
tered, however. It should show which can 
be improved with the resources at the li- 
brarian’s immediate command. He cannot 
hope to bring about the increase of the li- 


brary budget out of proportion to all other 
college expenditures, secure a new build- 
ing at once, or promptly reform the aca- 
demic system. But the survey should re- 
veal those features of the library which his 
good management and sound judgment can 
improve; and he will probably find that the 
majority of his reforms in the relation be- 
tween the library and the college commun- 
ity can be accomplished with a reasonable 
expenditure of foresight, energy, and 
tact. 
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Discovering the Reading Interests 
of Maladjusted Students 


By CHESTER L. PERSING and HELEN R. SATTLEYt 


ATE in the spring of 1931, New 
Trier Township High School was asked to 
extend its program to include a group of 
perennial grammar school students. ‘This 
request came from the principals of the 
township grammar schools, who reported 
that each year there were students in their 
grammar grade classes who were unable to 
qualify for entrance into high school, but 
who had apparently made as much prog- 
ress as they could in the elementary school 
system. Consequently, this remnant of 
maladjusted students was a source of con- 
stant embarrassment to these schools. In 
the first place, to keep these students in the 
grammar grades year after year with pupils 
who were making normal progress was to 
impair the poor student’s chances of suc- 
cess; in the second place, the nature of the 
community is such that few of these stu- 
dents were absorbed into simple forms of 
industrial activity. 

Two possible solutions suggested them- 
selves. The grammar schools could issue 
certificates of graduation and push these 
students out into the community, or they 
could request the township high school to 
modify its curriculum in order to care for 
the needs of these special pupils. Since the 
community is a very progressive one, the 
first of the suggested solutions would prob- 
ably meet with public disapproval. There- 
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fore, the principals asked the already 
crowded high school to accept these stu- 
dents on special certificates of promotion. 
The outcome of this request is the begin- 
ning of an experiment in secondary educa- 
tion which has become very significant. 
The high school accepted the situation as 
one of critical importance, and without any 
preconceived ideas on how it could improve 
the low estate of these pupils, enrolled them 
in a special curriculum. Now the time for 
reflection on what has been done has ar- 
rived after three years of trial and error. 


A CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 


In September of 1931 forty-two boys 
and girls were greeted who had been ad- 
mitted to the high school on special certifi- 
cates of promotion. Forty-two different 
challenges, forty-two young people expect- 
ing something from this new deal for them. 
What could be done was a speculation of 
the wildest type. 

A simple program of classes had been 
planned. Each student was to have a 
course in English, an elementary course in 
the principles of business, and a laboratory 
course in manual or domestic arts. The 
teachers in these classes were asked to 
modify the course content in such manner 
as to enable these maladjusted students to 
profit by the instruction. While this was a 
diluted dose of the same medicine which 
the student had received for years in the 
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grades, it was the best that the high school 
could offer at the time. Diagnosis of the 
particular ailments of individual students 
must wait. First aid treatment was in or- 
der. 


Success AFTER TRIAL AND ERROR 


Now that the time for reflection on the 
work of three years has arrived, it is possi- 
ble to draw a few conclusions on the na- 
ture of the problem and the special tech- 
nique necessary to deal with these pupils. 
The first conclusion is simple; whatever 
has been accomplished has come as the re- 
sult of trial and error. The success of the 
program is the triumph of the spirit mani- 
fested in treating the problems rather than 
the effectiveness of particular techniques of 
administration. Whatever the method, 
the project has been very successful. In 
three years one hundred and fifteen boys 
and girls have been admitted to the town- 
ship high school under this plan. At the 
end of the third year ninety of these chil- 
dren are still in high school. 

Thirty of the original forty-two are in 
the junior class carrying the regular pro- 
gram for eleventh grade pupils. Thirty of 
the thirty-seven from the second sopho- 
more delegation and thirty of the thirty- 
six freshmen are making satisfactory prog- 
ress. Of the withdrawals from the groups, 
two have been dismissed for administra- 
tive reasons, while six have dropped their 
pencils to pick up the tools of commercial 
occupations. 

Analysis of the educational equipment 
of the three groups shows that these chil- 
dren ranged in chronological age from 
fourteen to eighteen. The median age for 
the three groups was about one year older 
than the regular freshman students. In 
native ability, as measured by the Otis 
classification test, these pupils had intelli- 


gence quotients ranging from sixty-seven 
to one hundred and thirteen. The median 
chronological age for the students to be dis- 
cussed in this paper shows that these mal- 
adjusted students were eleven months older 
than the average freshman. Not one of 
the third group reached the mental ability 
level of the freshman class median. Two 
of the students were of such inferior men- 
tal ability as to be classified as clinical cases. 

With students of questionable ability to 
profit by high school instruction, the 
teacher was in a dilemma. If these stu- 
dents had failed in reading in the past, was 
it because they could not read well enough 
to enjoy what they were required to read 
or because they were assigned materials too 
dificult for their reading abilities or too 
far beyond their reading interests? Fur- 
thermore, what was the best method of 
measuring the deficiencies of these stu- 
dents? If the teacher began the course in 
reading with a series of standardized tests, 
he would have a basis for diagnosis, but he 
would probably lose the psychological ad- 
vantage gained by offering these students 
another chance. If the procedure in high 
school were of the same type as that used 
in the grades, would the student lose in- 


terest in the program of his new deal? | 


Every indication was that the high school 
approach to these undefined problem chil- 


dren should be different. The traditional | 
classroom procedure had failed to stimulate | 
these children. The use of purely experi- | 
mental methods could not be less profitable | 


than the traditional. Therefore a new 


method seemed to be the way out. The | 
teacher accordingly decided to forget the | 
curricular requirements and start with the | 


students. 


The preparation for the first class in | 
reading was simple. Fifty books of all de- | 
grees of difficulty and many fields of inter- | 
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est were taken from the school library and 
placed on the classroom desk. When the 
students arrived in the classroom the first 
day they were told that they were about to 
start a course in reading which would be 
different from any they had ever had. 
They were to spend their time reading 
books which they enjoyed. They were in- 
formed that the teacher expected them to 
make themselves comfortable; the disci- 
pline of the room would be in the hands of 
a chairman selected from their own group 
by their own votes. Recitations, as they 
understood them in grammar school, were 
abolished. Ifa pupil began reading a book 
which he received from the teacher or a 
book which he brought from home and dis- 
covered that he did not like it, he would 
not be required to finish it. All the reader 
had to do was change his book and continue 
his reading in another book. Since there 
were to be no book reports, the reader 
could spend as much time as necessary in 
reading it. All books would remain in the 
classroom. There was no homework. 
The only rule of the class period was that 
each student had to read something. With 
these novel instructions, the class started 
on what later proved to be a very fascinat- 
ing adventure into books, reading interests, 
and the mysteries of reading skills. 

The class responded. Books for books’ 
sake were accepted. The elimination of 
the recitation removed the fear that seemed 
to paralyze the poor reader. Students who 
were slow readers or non-readers were 
gradually introduced to the pleasures of 
reading. The longer the delightful experi- 
ence lasted the more chances the adviser- 
teacher had to observe the reader’s natural 
reactions to something he liked. This rule 
also tended to eliminate the unpleasant as- 
sociation formed with English classes and 
caused the student to look forward to the 


next session with pleasant anticipation. 


INFORMAL READING ALOUD 


After three weeks of this informal undi- 
rected program of reading activity, the ad- 
viser-teacher began to read aloud sections 
of interesting books to the class. Again 
the atmosphere of informality was created. 
The teacher departed from his position be- 
hind his desk, came down to the middle of 
the room, asked the students to arrange 
their chairs around him in a semicircle and 
to make themselves comfortable. The 
teacher then told the part of the story 
which led up to the selection to be read. 
The rate of reading was regulated by the 
nature of the selection. Whenever a dif- 
ficult or unusual word was encountered 
the teacher translated freely to reduce the 
weight of vocabulary to the students’ abili- 
ties to understand the context. The story 
was the thing. Ifthe characters had names 
which were hard to remember, the teacher 
told the listeners that from that point, the 
character would be called by the first let- 
ter of his name. Dry and uninteresting 
sentences were omitted. When the story 
was about to reach a climax, the teacher 
stopped reading, told the students that 
the book would be on the class shelf until 
the end of the week, and after that it could 
be secured at any time from the school li- 
brary. Again, the students responded to a 
method which violated all the traditional 
rules of the classroom. 

Gradually the problems of individual 
students came clearly into view. The stu- 
dents had been disarmed. This class was 
unlike anything which they had known in 
grammar school. Fear of grades, book re- 
ports, oral reports, or examinations on 
books read faded out of the students’ pic- 
ture of the reading period. Discussion of 


difficulties, likes and dislikes in books, tales 
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of stories remembered, all of these came 
from the students in a natural and reveal- 
ing manner. The number of books drawn 
from the school library increased. Regis- 
tration lists for books which students 
found interesting became much longer. 

At the end of the first year the teacher 
was able to sketch the outline of research 
necessary to rehabilitate the academic in- 
terest of these pupils. Three studies were 
planned. The first,* a course in remedial 
drill in work-type reading. ‘The second,t 
an investigation of the influence of social 
and economic status, mental ability, and 
reading interest on remedial reading in- 
struction and the influence of reading in- 
terest and remedial reading drill upon the 
oral and written expression of these malad- 
justed students. 

The reading interest phase of this pro- 
gram of investigation began in September, 
1933. ‘Thirty-six students were accepted 
from the grammar school under conditions 
described above. Analysis of those data 
presented by the grammar schools revealed 
that this group was statistically similar to 
the first and second delegations ; the median 
intelligence quotient was 89.5, the median 
reading grade 5.7. 

Our experience with the first two groups 
of these students had been profitable in in- 
dicating the correct approach to the prob- 
lem. These students must not be coerced 
into the acceptance of books which the 
teacher thought the student should read. 
Any sign of requirements drove the stu- 
dent back on his own choice of materials 
and built up a defense against the class 
procedure. Informality must rule. Any 
selection made by the student which proved 
wee Cc L, _The effectiveness , remedial 
i 

+ Sattley, H. R, The influence of reading interest 


focters on remedial reading: Monograph Two, New 
rier Studies of Maladjusted Children. 


to be an interesting book tended to estab- 
lish confidence in the minds of those pupils 
who had developed many defensory atti- 
tudes in connection with books, classrooms 
and teachers. If the teacher wanted to in- 
troduce his knowledge of interesting books 
into the thinking of the student, he had to 
insinuate the idea and not the acceptance 
of books. For example, when the teacher 
suggested the possibility of a book, the stu- 
dent usually accepted with the same type of 
reservation that characterized the uninter- 
ested pupil. A teacher request was a re- 
minder of the old régime under which 
books were read for grades, book reports, 
or to pass examinations. 


Unconscious DEFENSES OVERCOME 


Early one semester the writer suggested 
a title to a boy with a special interest. He 
took the book, returned to his seat, spent a 
half hour attempting to get interested in 
the story. After a superficial perusal of 
the book he returned it to the cabinet. 
The book was one of the best in the field of 
his interest ; yet he could not get interested 
in it. Several days later another student 
discovered the book for himself. After fin- 
ishing it, this student was so full of the sub- 
ject that he wanted to talk about it. The 
teacher talked with him or rather let him 
pour out his tale. Then he suggested that 
he tell the boy who had found the story 
uninteresting. The suggestion was car- 
ried out and the first youngster was soon 
deep in the book. This incident is in- 
dicative of the prejudice which many of 
these maladjusted students have uncon- 


sciously built up around the teacher and | 


the normal classroom situation. 


The occurrence of this situation during | 
the first two years seemed to indicate that | 
the contagious power of a good book— © 
and by “good” I mean that it proved to be © 
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an interesting story for the student—is 
more effective in restoring confidence to 
the maladjusted reader than ten library 
workers who recommend books because 
they found them interesting and concluded 
that they would be interesting to the stu- 
dent. 


‘TRASH—IN IMMUNIZING DosEs 


The type of book-contagion which is 
transmitted by these readers may be likened 
to the kind of children’s diseases which 
play havoc with youngsters, but which af- 
fect grown-ups in a very slight manner. 
Many teachers and librarians seem to for- 
get that it is wise in the long run for chil- 
dren to be exposed to an epidemic of books 
which the adult catalogs as “trash” in or- 
der that the child may build up some im- 
munity against a violent attack of the 
same malady when the pupils should be 
giving their interests to other things. The 
student who contracts a slight case of liter- 
ary beriberi because his reading diet is 
composed too largely of canned reading ma- 
terial, as is the case with many of these stu- 
dents, is more likely to learn the value of a 
balanced diet in reading than the young- 
ster who meekly accepted his reading as he 
did his spinach, with a growing dislike for 
the food as well as the authority which 
forced it upon him. The writers firmly 
believe that many adults who attempt to 
advise students about books give too much 
attention to what they think the child 
should read and not enough to what the 
child really wants to read. They forget 
that the normal growth of interest in a de- 
sirable type of reading material is better 
for the young reader than a policy of selec- 
tion which attempts to hurdle a period of 
natural juvenile interests in the child by 
forcing the classics upon him. 

Standards of comparison are developed 


on the basis of one reading interest. An 
unbalanced adolescent interest in certain so- 
called cheap and trashy books is a symptom 
of an unbalanced psychological develop- 
ment which, if controlled and not elimi- 
nated prematurely, will be more helpful to 
the development of the child than the pre- 
mature cure. The adolescent child has 
latent powers of recuperation which many 
adults have exhausted and which they 
therefore believe are non-existent in the 
growing pupil. Therefore, we have 
learned, wisely or not, to direct rather 
than to coerce the reading program of stu- 
dents whose histories show maladjustment 
in reading. 

With this principle in mind, we are 
firmly convinced that the student who is 
indirectly led into the presence of desirable 
books will eventually discover the book 
which fills his need, and by virtue of his 
own discovery will receive both the joy of 
finding his own fun and of being able to 
recommend to his fellows those experiences 
which he has enjoyed. Therefore as the 
program of reading interest was developed, 
the writer placed great confidence in the 
theory that the stage must be set for these 
students in such a manner that the process 
of rehabilitation will follow the pattern of 
development of self-confidence in selecting 
books which satisfy the innermost desires 
of the changing child. In order, therefore, 
to do this, a rather elaborate technique was 
developed to insure the teacher that a sat- 
isfactory reading experience should follow 
the recommendation of a book when such 
a request was made by the student, or that 
the book environment of the student should 
be such that a vivid reading experience was 
almost sure to follow a student’s selection 
of books. In a word, great care was ex- 
ercised to influence a student to select de- 
sirable types of books which the teacher 
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wanted him to select, and at the same time 
to make him think that he had found 
the book independent of outside agencies. 

Before such an attack could be made 
upon the problem, painstaking investiga- 
tion had to be made of all those factors in 
the daily experience of the child which 
might possibly legislate against his success 
in developing reading skills and interests. 
The case-study technique had to be intro- 
duced. The help of every agency which 
possessed information about these children 
was enlisted. 

The first step was to secure a measure of 
the students’ reading interests. During 
the first week of school before the children 
had reacted to the new situation, they were 
asked to fill out a reading activity and in- 
terest questionnaire. This questionnaire 
was designed to include all those items 
which are likely to find a place in the read- 
ing experience of the average child. It 
included items on the newspaper and maga- 
zine reading of the pupil. It asked the 
pupil to indicate the name of the paper and 
the type of article which first attracted his 
attention on opening a newspaper or maga- 
zine. He was also asked to name kinds 
and types of books, interesting and uninter- 
esting topics, the names of at least five 
books in his home library. 

The second step investigated the data 
relating to the psychological nature of the 
students. Grade school teachers were 
asked to fill out personal data cards for 
these pupils. Psychological tests were 
given to determine the mental age of the 
individual. Standardized reading tests 
were given to measure the degree of read- 
ing skill. The McCormick Scale for meas- 
uring social adequacy was used to collect 
data on the social and economic status of 
the group. 

The third step in the program was to 


utilize the data compiled from all available 
sources. While these data were being ana- 
lyzed, each student was interviewed to dis- 
cover the hobbies and reading interests 
which might be unearthed in conversation, 
but which the pupil would not list in his 
own answers to questions. During these 
interviews the children were encouraged to 
talk about their reasons for liking or dis- 
liking books. The student was made to 
feel that the teacher was vitally interested 
in helping him with his reading problems, 
and not merely advising him on the books 
he should read. 

In addition to the above procedure the 
students were given a standardized reading 
test. This test was diagnostic in type. 
The results provided the basis for the re- 
medial drill at the same time that they indi- 
cated the grade level of reading ability for 
each child. Later this measure would en- 
able the teacher to select the books which 
were to form the classroom library. 


UNRESTRICTED READING PERMITTED 


While these procedures were being car- 
ried on to collect data on which to base the 
remedial work with individuals, the class 
was permitted to read unselected materials. 
At the beginning of the program it was dis- 
covered that many students were not read- 
ing at all or that they were reading books 
much too difficult for them. Nevertheless, 
they were permitted to read books of their 
own selection until such time as a class- 
room library of suitable books could be 
offered to them. Later they were encour- 
aged to bring books from home or to select 
books from the class lists. Four periods a 


week, these children were allowed to settle © 
down to an hour of relaxation and reading. | 


During these periods they were given the 
freedom of the room. If a student wanted 
to change his book five times during the 
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hour or enter the teacher’s office for a per- 
sonal interview, he was permitted to follow 
the direction of his own inclinations. 
Later in the semester each child was pre- 
sented with a small booklet made of differ- 
ent colored sheets on which were written 
the names of books in line with the sugges- 
tions gleaned from the case study data, and 
suited to the reading ability of the student. 


How Books WerE SELECTED 


The problem of selecting books for these 
students was difficult. Most of the lists of 
children’s books have been compiled for 
normal reading ability and interest. These 
lists could not be used for these students 
because the average reading ability was 
three to four grades below normal, while 
the topics which held the interests of the 
special students were normal. Therefore, 
in order to fill the gap between the two 
types of readers, it was necessary to estab- 
lish criteria for the selection of books for 
these special ninth grade students. Three 
reading lists were used for this purpose; 
each represented selections made on dif- 
ferent aspects of children’s reading. The 
first was a graded book list taken from Ter- 
man and Lima’s Children’s reading. ‘This 
list is based upon an experimental study of 
the qualitative and quantitative aspects of 
children’s reading, with special reference 
to individual differences caused by age, sex, 
intelligence, and special interests. The 
second, The right book for the right child, 
is a graded list of books annotated by chil- 
dren’s librarians and graded according to 
word and sentence difficulty by the Re- 
search Department of the Winnetka Pub- 
lic Schools. The third, Leisure reading, 
the book list of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, is based on the opin- 
ion and experience of librarians, teachers, 
and publishers who have worked with chil- 


dren in their reading situations, and upon 
what young people have said they like to 
read. 

However, even with these lists as cri- 
teria the selections for poor or non-reading 
students were purely experimental. The 
difficulty, as stated above, came as a result 
of the difference in reading ability and the 
likeness in reading interest. The adjust- 
ment to the pupil’s needs was made by 
checking and rechecking for books of 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade read- 
ing difficulty which dealt with the interests 
manifested by these ninth grade students. 
Many books of excellent reading material 
were selected only to be discarded as soon 
as the edition was discovered. For, while 
the physical make-up of the book perusal 
catered to the fifth grader for whom it was 
written, the illustrations would cause the 
ninth-grader-in-interest pupil to describe 
the book as “child stuff.” Again, these 
children were influenced by such factors as 
the size of the book, the size of the print, 
the illustrations. For example, a student 
was noticed putting aside a copy of Treas- 
ure Island printed on soft paper and bulky 
in size, a few minutes later picking up a 
smaller volume of the same book. The 
first book was beautifully illustrated; the 
second was without illustrations, but was 
printed in clearer print. Many times the 
reverse of this experience was the case. 
Books in plain binding which had the dust 
cover picture pasted on the front of the 
book seemed to attract attention if the 
cover design gave a hint of the contents. 

After the lists of books had been made 
the village libraries were asked to lend 
copies of the listed titles to the teacher. 
About one hundred and twenty-five books 
were placed in the teacher’s office, which is 
easily accessible to the students in the class- 
room. Instructions were given that stu- 
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dents would be permitted to read these 
books in class four periods a week, and in 
case the student wished to take the book 
home, he could do so. The mechanics of 
circulation were simplified by providing 
small cards on which the students were 
asked to write their names and the date on 
which the book was drawn and the date 
of return. Books returned were placed on 
the teacher’s desk. 

The reactions of these students to the 
method of creating new reading interests 
and improved reading skill is best described 
in the following cases. 


Case History or “L” 


“L” was a boy of fifteen years, three 
months, when the remedial reading course 
began in September. He had an I.Q. of 72 
and reading ability of fifth grade level. 
He was a boy of average build but none too 
robust. He was overly self-conscious, and 
when he talked he was slightly inclined to 
stammer. His social advantages and out- 
of-school activities were limited. His hob- 
by, he said, was taking care of fifteen 
rabbits. He spent his out-of-school time on 
a paper route, tending his rabbits, doing 
homework, and “going up town.” He re- 
ported that there were no books in his 
home nor did he have any of his own. His 
sister was the only one at home who read ; 
his parents never did. He, himself, did not 
like to read because reading hurt his eyes 
and made them water. He therefore never 
had done any reading. 

During the reading program, however, 
“L” was encouraged to read. Books were 
given to him and others suggested to him. 
He was told that these books were easy 
enough for him to read and urged to try 
one after another until he found one he en- 
joyed. The result was that he read thir- 
teen books during the semester, most of 


them being of his own choosing. Uncle 
Tom’s cabin, which he said was uninterest- 
ing, was the only one which he did not like. 
He ranked third in the class for the num- 
ber of books read. During the magazine 
program, he read ten fiction articles and 
fourteen non-fiction articles. All of the 
magazines were from the approved list of 
periodicals. 

He developed greatly during the semes- 
ter in ways which are not measurable. He 
gained much self-confidence and developed 
a pleasing personality which was unlike the 
quiet one characteristic of him in Septem- 
ber. This change was very likely due to 
the whole social situation in the classroom 
and to the fact that he was given an equal 
chance to succeed with his classmates. He 
no longer was reminded of his past failures 
and was made to feel that he could succeed 
if he so desired. Self-confidence on the 
part of the students, it will be remembered, 
was felt to be one of the results of the total 
class situation. 

On the January reading test “L” 
showed reading ability of 6.6 grades. He 
had gained 1.6 grades in reading for the se- 
mester, ranking second in reading gain for 
the class. He had gained 3.5 grades in rate 
of reading, six grades on the phase of cen- 
tral thought, and three grades on the phase 
of organization. His intelligence test score 
showed a gain of twenty-one points for the 
semester. 

It seems quite evident that “‘L’s” socio- 
economic status had influenced his reading © 
ability and reading interests before the be- 
ginning of the remedial program. He had 
had no opportunities to read and no en-| 
couragement to form a reading habit, and | 
had had, therefore, no chance to form an | 
interest in reading. Probably, when he! 
had tried to read a book for pleasure, the’ 
difficulties of the task discouraged him.| 
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And probably his poor reading ability was 
due, in part, to his not having read many 
books. Once he was encouraged to read, 
he became interested in this new activity. 
It seems possible that the reading he did in 
books and magazines did have some influ- 
ence on his progress in reading ability dur- 
ing the semester. Probably, his reading of 
such books as Zane Grey’s Young pitcher 
and The short stop helped him to gain six 
years on the phase of central thought. 
These simple stories, told in a way to gain 
a boy’s interest, perhaps allowed him to 
follow the plots of the books. This experi- 
ence may have helped him pick out the 
central thought in a number of paragraphs 
on this phase of the reading test. His 
magazine reading may also have helped 
him on this phase. 

The fact that he gained three-and-a-half 
grades in rate of reading may be explained 
in two ways. Perhaps improvement in 
ability to read aided on this phase. On the 
other hand, perhaps the factor of his gain- 
ing in self-confidence gave him more as- 
surance in reading and he was able to read 
more quickly. Lack of self-confidence in 
September may have caused him to falter 
even in his reading. 

Two reasons, also, may be given for his 
great gain in I. Q. during the semester—a 
gain of twenty-one points. Growth of self- 
confidence may have influenced his intelli- 
gence test scores in January just as lack of 
it may have been influential on his record 
in September. Too, his greater reading 
ability may have helped to raise his I. Q. 
score in January. Besides these two sug- 
gestions, there is the one of his never before 
having been stimulated to work up to his 
full native capacity. Once stimulated by 
this new activity, reading, he may have 
“sprung up” toward his capacity limits. 
However, there is the question of his 


ever being able to gain more in I. Q. 

All of these factors, then—the socio-eco- 
nomic, the mental ability, the reading abil- 
ity, the number of books read and the kinds 
of books read, and the factor of the person- 
ality of the boy himself, have very likely 
been influential in the history of “‘L’s” case 
during the semester. 


Case History or “M” 


“M” said that she liked stories of real 
life like Winning out because “it’s about 
nursing and working in hospitals and about 
her sister not having any friends and her, 
the nurse, having so many friends.” ‘This 
same girl wrote a book report during the 
reading program in which she said that she 
liked Daddy Long Legs because it was 
“about an orphan asylum and then a love 
story.” These two remarks on her reading 
preferences give an insight into this girl’s 
whole character. She is an unattractive, 
overdeveloped girl who has few friends 
among her classmates. Her home is drab 
and confining. She has a father who al- 
lows no frivolities and who is overstrict in 
his authority. Little wonder that she seeks 
escape through the reading of True Story 
and True Confessions, the only reading, 
she said at the beginning of the year, that 
she enjoyed. She was still reading these 
magazines at the end of the reading pro- 
gram. Who is to say that she should not 
read these magazines because they are not 
“good for her”? At the time, they are 
probably her one means of a bright outlook 
on life. They are filling a pertinent need. 
At the same time, her favorite books are 
Winning out and Daddy Long Legs, two 
wholesome books which tell of the strug- 
gles of two young girls, similar to herself 
perhaps, who find happiness in the end. 
The fact that she found satisfaction in 
two such books while she was still reading 
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her cheap magazines points to the fact that 
more understanding and more discreet 
guidance may eventually win her over to 
the less sensational reading material. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions which may be drawn 
from a study of the reading interests of 
these slow students are not as significant 
as they are suggestive. The small number 
of students studied legislates against the 
formulation of any general principles but if 
the limitations of the investigation are con- 
sidered, the conclusions may still be of some 
value. 

One especially significant fact is the in- 
fluence of the physical make-up of a book 
in its power to attract or repulse the stu- 
dent seeking a reading experience. Books 
which have uninteresting bindings, books 
with colorless illustrations, books with 
small-size print, are likely to be negative in- 
fluences to these pupils. In making this 
criticism of books for special classes of stu- 
dents the fault is probably not with the 
teacher or librarian, but with the publisher. 
However, the publishers will give more at- 
tention to some of these details when those 
people in educational worlds who shoulder 
the responsibility for the reading interest of 
the population present a united front in 
requesting reforms which are purely me- 
chanical, or, when the people who 
purchase the books are taught to give 
preference to those which are the most 
attractively prepared. 

Accessibility of good books, that is, books 
suited to special interests, is another im- 
portant factor in the selection of desirable 
books for slow readers. One who wishes 
to cultivate desirable habits in non-readers 
must see that many worth while books are 
easily accessible. Otherwise, if these non- 
readers are interested in reading books at 


all, they will choose those books which are 
accessible regardless of the character of the 
books. 

Reading grade appears to be another 
very important factor, but in addition to a 
knowledge of the reading grade the teacher 
must keep in mind the social interests of 
the student. Books of the most desirable 
type must meet two requirements: they 
must be easy enough to read, and interest- 
ing enough for the student to enjoy at the 
particular point of his development. 

Students of low and low-average intelli- 
gence like backgrounds similar to their 
own. ‘Their experiences are usually lim- 
ited and their imaginations are so thwarted 
that they cannot enter an entirely new 
reading situation with pleasure. Books 
with settings in foreign countries or of his- 
torical narrative have little appeal for 
them. 

More attention must be given to the se- 
lection of desirable books. Teachers as 
well as librarians must learn to draw a line 
between books which are good for the par- 
ticular student and books which they con- 
sider valuable from their own point of 
view. They must remember that play is a 
serious business with achild. It is his main 
concern at the time. And reading books 
is a kind of game which gives the reader a 
particular type of satisfaction. As in play, 
so in reading, the child stops when another 
form of activity holds out a more interest- 
ing form of pleasure. 


HuMAN vs. ACADEMIC VALUES 


In reviewing the reading problems of 
these pupils, it is all too evident that, in the 
past, some teachers have been too “virtu- 
ous” in recommending books to these 
maladjusted readers. These teachers were 
primarily interested in the standard of read- 
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ing; the reading experience of the pupil 
became secondary. In this way the reading 
needs of the poor reader were ignored. 
Eliot, Scott, and The Literary Digest were 
assigned to students with poor reading abil- 
ity who spent their leisure time reading and 
enjoying Grey, Bailey, and True Story. 
This direct method of introducing poor 
readers to the traditional classics is carry- 
ing virtue toa fault. It is a laudable atti- 
tude toward good books, but the teacher 
must remember that there are certain hu- 
man values which transcend the teaching of 
so-called good books. ‘The reading needs 
of the retarded children of our schools must 
not be ignored in order to hold high a 
standard of reading which is worth while 
in itself, but which is not suited to the first 
needs of those students who profit by read- 
ing of any type. The writers would rather 
have the maladjusted reader spend his time 
with superficial “trash” than they would 
have him living without books. They 
know that they have a better chance to help 
him with his reading problems if they re- 
joice with him when he is happy over a 
book than they have if they criticize the 
reading of a book which has given him a 
pleasant reading experience. Further- 
more, those who understand the needs of 
these students, whether teachers, librarians, 
or parents, know that the principle of ta- 
boo is injurious in its application to this 
problem. For, if these people are going to 
win the confidence of the students who 


need the most guidance in the selection of 
books, they know that the student cannot 
be won by a “holier-than-thou” attitude, 
but by an honest attempt to help him dis- 
card the counterfeit of emotional literature 
for the real experiences of the good life to 
be found in the best of books. In closing, 
it is our firm belief that success in discov- 
ering and developing the reading interests 
of maladjusted students must begin with 
the teacher’s attitude. 

The librarian or teacher who is dele- 
gated to work with these students who 
have chronic ailments in reading must ap- 
proach his patient in much the same man- 
ner as a trained social worker or a doctor. 
He must follow the patient through the 
cycle of the pupil’s reading experience if he 
is to locate the factors which will aid in 
diagnosing the ailment, or upon which he 
can base his remedial treatment. He must 
establish rapport with his patient. He 
must allow him to describe his feelings 
about books and reading. He may ques- 
tion but he must not induce the reader to 
give the type of answer he desires. He 
must attempt to get all the facts out on the 
table before he can safely proceed with a 
program of rehabilitation. If he is success- 
ful he will by his manner establish a spirit 
of codperation which will enable the stu- 
dent and the teacher to get down to funda- 
mental issues. ‘The center of interest in 
the reading program must be in the child 
and his individual needs. 
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State Progress in Library Planning 


By GRACE W. ESTES+ 


EGIONAL libraries, certification, 
state participation in the support of local 
library service, and strong consolidated 
state library agencies are among the fea- 
tures of state library plans recently re- 
ceived at A. L. A. Headquarters. Forty 
states and the District of Columbia have 
planning committees at work, or prelim- 
inary groups considering how best to pro- 
ceed—all this only nine months after 
former President Countryman asked state 
library associations and state library agen- 
cies to cooperate with the American Li- 
brary Association in planning for the fu- 
ture of library service. 

Many of the committees include library 
trustees and other influential citizens; 
some are definitely citizens’ library com- 
mittees working in codperation with a few 
library leaders. Some states consider the 
setting up of a satisfactory library program 
a matter which requires several years of 
study; others have outlined general long- 
time objectives, while many states have set 
immediate objectives often for legislative 
action. Some groups of states, such as 
those in the southeast and those in the 
Pacific northwest, are to coordinate their 
plans and consider features to be developed 
for the entire region. Surveys of library 
conditions and needs have been or are being 
made in several states as a basis for plan- 
ning. Factual material has been supplied 
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to state planning boards and maps and 
graphs prepared by their technical experts. 

Relations with the official state planning 
boards vary. At least one chairman of a 
library committee is an adviser to the offi- 
cial board ; in some states the official boards 
are represented on library planning com- 
mittees ; complete or tentative plans are be- 
ing published in official planning reports. 
No attempt has been made, in the follow- 
ing summary, to give the connection with 
the official board in each state. 

At recent state and regional library 
meetings, many sessions were devoted to 
planning discussions. State planning com- 
mittees met with the A. L. A. Planning 
Committee during the recent Midwinter 
Conference in Chicago, following up a 
similar meeting held at Montreal last 
June. 

The following summary has been pre- 
pared as a report of progress and is based 
on material available at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. Planning committees were asked, 
in the mimeographed bulletin, Suggestions 
on State Planning No. 6 which was mailed 
on November 15, to send in brief accounts 
of their activities. Only reports received 
by December 3 could be included in this 
summary and much more action has been 
taken in some states than the summary in- 
dicates. In asking for reports the Associa- 
tion did not intend to urge committees to 
complete their plans hurriedly, but rather 
to indicate the direction their effort is tak- 
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ing. Plans must necessarily be flexible 
enough to meet changing conditions and 
probably in no case will they be considered 
as entirely final. The first state plan filed 
at headquarters has already been consider- 
ably expanded. 

A. L. A. Headquarters will furnish, on 
request, mimeographed copies of the state 
plans in its files. In the following sum- 
mary the name of the chairman, secretary 
or other executive officer of each state 
library planning committee has been given 
where known; where this information was 
not available, the name of the president of 
the state library association or of the state 
library worker has been used. 


Arizona—Chairman, Mulford Winsor, 
state librarian, Phoenix. Three immediate 
objectives have been adopted : development 
of county libraries in counties now without 
them ; development of libraries in state cor- 
rectional institutions ; establishment of city 
libraries in cities which have no service. 


Arkansas—Chairman, Miss Jim P. 
Matthews, University of Arkansas Libra- 
ry, Fayetteville. Immediate objectives as 
outlined in the Proceedings of the Arkansas 
State Planning Conference are: the estab- 
lishment of a strong coérdinating library 
agency for the state with an adequate ap- 
propriation; development of county or 
regional libraries; revision of municipal 
library law; organization of a citizens’ li- 
brary movement. The long time program 
includes: a logically codrdinated system of 
collecting and preserving state records; 
certification. 


California—President, California Li- 
brary Association, Eleanor Hitt, State 
Library, Sacramento. 


Colorado—Chairman, Albert F. Carter, 
State Teachers College Library, Greeley. 


Pe) 


A state-wide library survey has been made 
by a relief worker and seven subcommit- 
tees have studied various phases of library 
service in the state. A regional library 
demonstration is contemplated, if funds 
can be secured. 


Connecticut—Chairman, Fremont Ri- 
der, Wesleyan University Library, Mid- 
dletown. Several planning resolutions 
were passed at the 1934 fall meeting of 
the association. A map showing kinds and 
sizes of libraries has been prepared by the 
state planning board from facts furnished 
by the committee. 


Delaware—Chairman, Preliminary Com- 
mittee, W. D. Lewis, University of Del- 
aware Library, Newark. 


District of Columbia—Chairman, Ex- 
ploratory Committee, Clara W. Herbert, 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. A survey is being made. 


Florida—Chairman, Helen V. Stelle, 
Public Library, Tampa. 


Georgia—Chairman, Beverly Wheat- 
croft, Georgia Library Commission, At- 
lanta. 


Idaho—Chairman, Helen H. Miller, 
High School Library, Boise. Complete 
new library legislation is being drafted to 
provide for the establishment of large unit 
libraries, certification, and strengthening of 
state library agency. 


Illinois—Chairman, P. L. Windsor, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 
Immediate objectives are to secure passage 
of legislation providing for: a one million 
dollar biennial state appropriation for the 
establishment and maintenance of regional 
libraries ; an emergency state appropriation 
for libraries whose book funds have suf- 
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fered during the depression; certification 
for librarians. 


Indiana—Chairman, Louis J. Bailey, 
State Library, Indianapolis. Although the 
committee is not yet ready to report, certi- 
fication for librarians has been approved 
by the legislative committees of the state 
library association and the state library 
trustees association. 


Iowa—Chairman, Charles H. Brown, 
State College Library, Ames. The chair- 
man is acting as a technical adviser to the 
official state planning board. Two maps 
of library facilities have been included in 
the first of a series of mimeographed re- 
ports of the official board, and a prelim- 
inary statement on the library situation 
will appear in the second. General prin- 
ciples tentatively approved at a recent 
meeting are: local support and initiative 
should be preserved; large units for the 
coordination and extension of library serv- 
ice should be created; state should assume 
responsibility for seeing that library serv- 
ice is available to all people; all state li- 
brary agencies should be consolidated in 
one strong agency; school library service 
and public library service should be co- 
ordinated ; librarians should be certified. 


Kansas—Chairman, C. M. Baker, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Library, Lawrence. 
Partial plans (Kansas Library Bulletin, 
June-September, 1934) include as a goal 
“a well organized library in or within 
walking distance of every secondary school 
in the state;” the goal to be reached 
through: demonstrations of regional and 
county library service; passage of a re- 
gional library law; certification; a field 
organizer in the state library agency; early 
requirement that every high school libra- 
rian in cities of the first and second class 


be trained and subject to library certifica- 
tion. 


Kentucky—Chairman, Library Survey 
Commission, Harold Brigham, Free Public 
Library, Louisville. General recommenda- 
tions of this commission (which was 
appointed before the A. L. A. planning 
movement was initiated ) are that the state, 
together with local units of government, 
should: support libraries in schools, from 
elementary through college and graduate 
schools ; provide local public library service 
through city, county and regional libraries ; 
and provide for state extension agencies to 
reach areas and individuals not in contact 
with the foregoing agencies. Certification 
of librarians is also included. The com- 
mission has been studying twelve phases of 
library service since the fall of 1933 and 
has already reported on several of them 
with specific recommendations for each. 
(Bulletin of the Kentucky Library Asso- 
ciation, April, 1934.) The association de- 
voted a fall meeting to planning with the 
following results: codperation with new 
state planning board which proposes to in- 
clude libraries in its surveys of recreation 
and education; agreement to complete 
state plan and to draft a complete pro- 
gram of library legislation for the state, and 
to take definite steps to execute the plan, 
with emphasis on legislation, demonstra- 
tions, publicity, utilizing trustees, and fed- 
eral relief opportunities. 


Louisiana—Chairman, Essae M. Cul- 
ver, Louisiana Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge; vice chairman, Lois Shortess, state 
supervisor of school libraries, Baton Rouge. 
A plan calling for an annual appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for a state-wide library serv- 
ice, through an exhaustive central state 
library under the library commission and 
a system of parish libraries, was submitted 
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to the tax reform commission in the spring 
of 1933 and is under consideration. Parish 
libraries, although supported from state 
funds, would be established and controlled 
by local authorities, with supervision and 
allotment of funds from the commission. 


Maine—Chairman, Henry E. Dunnack, 
State Library, Augusta; secretary, Bertha 
A. Hudson, president, state federation of 
business and professional women’s clubs, 
Winthrop. Committee organized in the fall 
of 1934. 


Massachusetts—Chairman, Edith Guer- 
rier, Public Library, Boston. Committee 
objectives are: certification of librarians 
entering the profession (first draft of plan 
now before the committee) ; survey of pos- 
sibilities offered by the regional plan; 
stimulation of lay interest in adequate 
financial support for libraries (publicity 
campaign under way); closer acquaint- 
ance of trustees with enlarged responsibili- 
ties of libraries; further development of 
school libraries. Five special committees 
are making detailed plans for accomplish- 
ing these objectives. A survey of special 
collections of books, newspapers and peri- 
odicals in Massachusetts libraries is under 
way, sponsored by the committee and di- 
rected by the state librarian. 


Michigan—Chairman, Ruth Rutzen, 
Public Library, Detroit. Committee or- 
ganized in the fall of 1934. 


Minnesota—Secretary, Clara F. Bald- 
win, Library Division, Department of 
Education, St. Paul. The Subcommittee 
on Qbjectives has made the follow- 
ing recommendations for public libra- 
ties (Minnesota Library Notes and 
News, September, 1934): equalized li- 
brary service to all through a strong codr- 
dinating state agency, sound basis of 


support and larger areas of service; better 
book stocks conveniently located for effi- 
cient distribution through the development 
of regional centers for collection and pres- 
ervation of materials for study and re- 
search; personnel competent and adequate 
in numbers, with adequate salaries; de- 
velopment of adult education services and 
services to children and young people. For 
school libraries: adequate, organized serv- 
ice for elementary and secondary schools as 
described in the national plan. For univer- 
sity and college libraries: expansion of 
facilities for adequate service to faculty and 
students; voluntary codperation between 
university and other libraries to avoid 
duplication of research materials and to 
meet the needs of research workers 
throughout the state. Legislative objec- 
tives: measures for adequate support of 
state and local library agencies; certifica- 
tion. 


Missouri—Chairman, Henry O. Sever- 
ance, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia. The revised plan, approved by 
the state library association in the fall of 
1934, is based on the assertion in the na- 
tional plan that the state should assume 
responsibility for adequate library service. 
It proposes to make the state library com- 
mission the central library agency, with 
sufficient funds to conduct all the activities 
of a central bureau of libraries, codrdinat- 
ing all book services so that large public 
and institutional libraries might become 
distributing centers for the commission. 
Ten or more regional libraries might be 
set up, using conveniently located munic- 
ipal libraries as centers, with sufficient 
state support to cover books and service 
outside the municipality. A certification 
law is recommended with the library com- 
mission granting the certificates. Personnel 
service by the commission is also advocated. 
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Other features of the plan are: a codper- 
ative union list of source materials for re- 
search held by large public and institution- 
al libraries; a state document center ; state 
aid for school libraries; consideration of 
tax situation to secure adequate support for 
municipal libraries. 


Nebraska—Chairman, Gilbert H. 
Doane, University of Nebraska Library, 
Lincoln. “A six-point plan for improving 
library conditions in Nebraska” covers: 
completion of a survey of existing library 
conditions; codrdination of existing state 
supported library activities ; extension of li- 
brary service from a central agency to all 
districts now without library service 
through the public school system and re- 
gional deposit stations; closer codperation 
between libraries already established and 
other educational, social, and municipal 
agencies working for public welfare ; estab- 
lishment of permanent libraries in all com- 
munities able to support a library; passage 
of certification law. The committee will 
be continued another year so this plan may 
perhaps be developed further. 


New Hampshire—Chairman, Citizens 
Library Committee (serving as a planning 
committee), Stearns Morse, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover; secretary, Dorothy An- 
nable, Public Library Commission, Con- 
cord. The committee believes regional co- 
ordination may be the best way to build up 
adequate library service in the state, and 
has set up a project for a regional experi- 
ment for which funds are being sought. 


New Mexico—Chairman, Salome An- 
thony, Public Library, Santa Fe. The 
committee has expressed itself as favoring 
the strengthening of the state library ex- 
tension service through a larger state ap- 
propriation and a larger staff of trained 


workers, and possibly by the pooling of 
local library moneys under the leadership 
of the state library agency for a complete 
state-wide service, comparable to the coun- 
ty library development in some states, but 
centralized because of the small popula- 
tion. (New Mexico Library Bulletin, 
August, 1934.) 


New Jersey—Chairman, Dr. E. C. Lin- 
deman, New York School of Social Work, 
New York City; secretary, Marguerite L. 
Gates, president, New Jersey Library As- 
sociation, Public Library, Newark. A 
plan is understood to have been adopted by 
the association at the fall 1934 meeting, 
but has not reached headquarters. 


New York—Executive Officer, Frank 
L. Tolman, Library Extension Division, 
State Education Building, Albany. An 
outline or first draft of a library plan was 
prepared soon after the appointment of the 
committee. Subcommittees then set to 
work on various phases of library develop 
ment in the state and their reports at the 
1934 fall meeting of the association prom- 
ise a very constructive program when it is 
completed. Further study will be made 
however, before the plan is adopted. 


North Carolina—President, North 
Carolina Library Association, Charles H. 
Stone, Woman’s College Library, Greens- 
boro. Long time objectives have been 
drawn up for developing public, college and 
school libraries, including certification and 
needed state legislation. The citizens li- 
brary movement has been given new im- 
petus and those associated with the move- 
ment are helping to develop public interest 
in library objectives and needs. 


Ohio—Temporary Chairman, Carl 
Vitz, Public Library, Toledo. The com- 
mittee was reorganized in the fall of 1934 
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as a permanent planning committee to in- 
clude representatives of the state library 
association, state library trustees associa- 
tion, and the Citizens Library Committee, 
with the presidents of these three groups 
and the state librarian, ex officio. Appoin- 
tive members have overlapping three year 
terms. A map showing the library situa- 
tion has been prepared for the official state 
planning board. A “proposed plan for 
state aid to Ohio public libraries” is 
under consideration. 


Oklahoma—Chairman, William Fleet- 
wood, Jr., Barnsdell Oil Company, Tulsa; 
secretary, Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma Li- 
brary Commission, Oklahoma City. The 
official state planning board has asked the 
library commission to submit a library pro- 
gram covering problems to be met. Fac- 
tual material has been gathered. 


Oregon—State Librarian, Harriet C. 
Long, State Library, Salem. A tentative 
plan is being considered by the committee 
as this goes to press. 


Pennsylvania — Temporary chairman, 
Gertrude MacKinney, Pennsylvania State 
Library, Harrisburg. A preliminary plan, 
including maps and graphs, has been filed 
with the official state planning board and 


incorporated in the complete state pro- 
gram. 


South Carolina—Chairman, Mrs. Lucy 
Hampton Bostick, Public Library, Colum- 
bia. Immediate objective: to secure funds 
for state library board. Long time pro- 
gram calls for: library service, supported 
from public funds, organized on a county 
or regional basis and within easy reach of 
every person in the state; a state library 
extension agency to provide trained leader- 
ship, professional advice and counsel, book 
lending service, and financial aid for new 


and struggling libraries. An active Citi- 
zens’ Library Committee is represented on 
the planning committee. 


South Dakota—Co-chairmen, Leora 
Lewis, Free Library Commission, Pierre; 
Lora Crouch, Carnegie Library, Mitchell. 
Objectives adopted by the state library as- 
sociation at its 1934 fall meeting were: 
equal library service for all the people; 
increased book stocks and adequate budgets 
for urban and county libraries to meet in- 
creased demands; adequate personnel, with 
salaries to make possible the maintenance of 
professional standards; state certification 
as soon as feasible; school libraries enabled 
to meet standards of the northwest asso- 
ciation ; universities and colleges enabled to 
meet N. E. A. measuring stick; state uni- 
versity and college collections made ade- 
quate to meet research needs of the state; 
improved children’s collections; increased 
support for all state and local library agen- 
cies. A Citizens Library Conference, held 
in connection with the association meeting, 
adopted important resolutions recognizing 
the necessity of adequate library facilities 
and urging local units of state-wide organi- 
zations represented to inform themselves of 
the library situation and urge adequate sup- 
port. The conference went on record as 
favoring development of regional and 
county libraries, with provisions for at least 
partial state support. 


Tennessee—Mary U. Rothrock, coér- 
dinator of libraries for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, is on the Ad- 
ministration Committee of the Tennessee 
Education Commission, which has _in- 
cluded libraries in its survey of education. 
A library plan has been submitted, the 
long-time goal of which is an effective li- 
brary system for the state, comprising: a 
strong library division in the department 
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of education ; a strong state library serving 
state officials and other libraries in the 
state; a few large library systems covering 
the entire area of the state, maintained 
wholly or largely from state funds; ade- 
quate development and complete codrdina- 
tion of all libraries within the state in the 
interest of adult education, scholarship and 
research ; state system of certification. Im- 
mediate plans are being made to work for 
the accomplishment of these objectives. 


Texas—Chairman, Lucia F. Powell, 
Kemp Public Library, Wichita Falls. 
Long time program: expansion of the Tex- 
as Library and Historical Commission to 
include all phases of state library service 
and to organize and supervise regional li- 
brary units; multiple county organizations ; 
closer integration of school and public li- 
brary service; development of services to 
meet the needs of Texas’ varied racial and 
social groups ; resumption of the University 
of Texas Library School, with state appro- 
priation sufficient to enable it to meet na- 
tional standards; program of well planned 
publicity. Immediate objectives: provision 
of an adequate budget for the state library ; 
new municipal library law providing min- 
imum support, certification of librarians; 
appointment of trustees to insure continu- 
ity of policy and efficiency; state supervi- 
sion of school libraries. (News Notes, Bul- 
letin of the Texas Library Association, 


July, 1934.) 


Utah—Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy 
Wheelwright, Carnegie Library, Ogden. 
Each member of the committee has studied 
a different phase of the library situation in 
preparation of a report to the committee 
appointed by the state legislature to study 
the needs of the state in various fields. 


Vermont—Chairman, Better Library 


Movement of Vermont (which is doing 
planning), Arthur W. Peach, Norwich 
University, Northfield; secretary, Har- 
rison J. Conant, State Library, Montpel- 
ier. Among the objectives adopted and 
assigned to committees for further study 
are: development of regional libraries in 
connection with some of the larger public 
libraries ; state aid to improve and equalize 
library service; increased support for local 
public libraries and state library agencies; 
improvement of personnel and salaries ; bet- 
ter book collections; development of the 
library as a means of adult education; de- 
velopment of work with young people and 
children; establishment of a state docu- 
ment center and the collection of local 
historical material ; improvement of library 
law if needed; development of trustee in- 
terest; adequate and attractive housing; 
service to institutions. 


Virginia—Chairman, C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., director, textbooks and public school 
libraries, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond. A re-survey of library conditions 
has been made by Wilson Gee, Institute for 
Research in Social Sciences, University of 
Virginia, for the committee. Asa result a 
tentative plan has been prepared and was 
adopted with some revisions by the state 
library association in November, 1934. 
The plan is based on the assumption that 
the state and its constituent localities 
should maintain reasonably adequate pub- 
lic libraries available to the entire popula- 
tion, rural and urban. It covers the fol- 
lowing points: certification of librarians; 
increased state aid to school libraries; new 
and adequate building to house the state li- 
brary and the state department of educa- 
tion ; increased support for college libraries 
to enable them to serve adequately the 
cultural needs of students, faculty and 
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alumni; voluntary codperation of all li- 
braries to serve research workers, especially 
university, college, state and large public 
libraries; adequate appropriations for the 
state library (request at next session of 
general assembly). Legislation to make 
possible the development of adequate local 
library service is recognized as of immedi- 
ate importance. Further consideration of 
a regional library system and a state setup 
under the department of education is indi- 
cated by a recent communication from the 
chairman. 


Washington—Chairman, Judson T. 
Jennings, Public Library, Seattle. The 
principal long-time objectives are: free li- 
brary service for every person in the state; 
adequate financial support; trained per- 
sonnel to make the service effective; li- 
brary service in every school building; co- 
operation in book collecting and in provid- 
ing the materials for research. Ways 
suggested to advance this program are: 
work for passage of new public libraries 
act at next legislature (this act makes pro- 
vision for county and regional libraries and 
for certification) ; enact law to reorganize 
the state library and secure larger financial 


support for it; cooperate with chairman of 
Committee on Bibliography of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association in develop- 
ing codperation in the field of book col- 
lecting and book specialization among the 
libraries of the northwest; give preference 
to trained librarians who are without em- 
ployment when filling positions; endeavor 
to enforce present high school library 
standards and to raise them in the near 
future ; carry on persistent publicity for all 
kinds of library service in order to attain 
these objectives. 


West Virginia—Chairman, Clifford R. 
Myers, state librarian and archivist, 
Charleston. Committee organized in the 
fall of 1934. 


Wisconsin—Chairman, Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, Public Library, Milwaukee. 
Immediate objectives adopted by the state 
library association at its 1934 fall meeting 
on presentation by the committee were: 
restoration of adequate funds to the Wis- 
consin Library Commission for state book 
service and advisory service to small li- 
braries; more adequate support for local 
public libraries. 
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SLOP 
Tools Wanted by Librarians 


By AMY WINSLOW? 


as 
ae in spite of occasional 
accusations to the contrary, are not in- 
articulate. In March, 1934, there appeared 
in this Bulletin an article on “The A. L. A. 
as Publisher.” This article, speedily fol- 
lowed by a letter sent out from head- 
quarters over the signature of the editor 
of publications, asked for assistance in plan- 
ning a future A. L. A. publishing program. 
It asked specifically for criticisms of exist- 
ing publications and for suggestions of 
needed new items. The response was both 
encouraging and overwhelming. So many 
were the suggestions that the Editorial 
Committee was faced with a sheaf of some 
thirteen closely typed pages of requested 
titles. 

This expression of needs will be very 
useful as a guide in planning. It makes 
vivid the wide variety of institutions which 
must be served, as well as very diversified 
ideas as to the proper functions of the As- 
sociation as a publishing body. The Edi- 
torial Committee must, if possible, map a 
course which lies somewhere between the 
desires of those critics who say that our 
publishing energies are frittered away on 
primers and ephemera and those who main- 
tain that the A. L. A. has become so “high- 
brow” that the needs of the small library 
are overlooked. 

It was interesting to note that certain 
requests appeared with insistent frequency. 
Among these were: a subject index to 
fiction; a periodic guide for purchase of 


t See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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technical and scientific books; a revision 
of the 4. L. A. portrait index; more aids 
in purchase of foreign language books; 
short lists on a great variety of subjects; 
textbooks for use in the teaching of speci 
library school courses. There were many | 
requests for revision of existing publica- 
tions. With but two or three exceptions 
the need seems to be for the concrete and 
practical tool, rather than for theoretic 
discussion. 

Many items requested were already in 
process of preparation or are now under 
way. Following is a list of all projects 
in progress that have come to our atten- 
tion—some of those requested last spring 
will be found here. These are not neces- 
sarily A. L. A. undertakings—many are not 
—the important thing is that they are in 
preparation. ‘There are doubtless many 
others and we should like to be informed 
of them. 


A. L. A. Catalog Rules (revision) 

A. L. A. Portrait Index (140,000 entries 
made through CWA aid at the Library 
of Congress. Now at a standstill for 
lack of funds.) 

American Library History. 2 vols. 

Bibliographical Method and Use of Li 
braries by Graduate Students (hand- 
book) 

Book Numbers (for library school use) 

Book Selection (text for library schools) 

Books about Jobs (to be published by the 
A. L. A. for the National Occupational 
Conference) 
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Bronté Bibliography and Dictionary 

Business Libraries 

Buying List of Books for Small Libraries 
(soon to be published by the A. L. A.) 

Children’s Literature of the Victorian Pe- 
riod 

Collection, Care, Organization and Pre- 
servation of Fugitive Materials (study 
being made under auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council) 

College Library Administration 

College Students’ Reading and Its Rela- 
tion to Scholarship 

Correlating Library and Classroom 

Government of the American Public Li- 
brary 

Graded List of Books for Children (be- 
ing compiled by a joint committee: 
A.L.A., N.E.A., N.C.T.E.) 

Guide to Reference 
(Mudge) 

Guide for the Use of Libraries (revision) 

Helps for Club Program Makers (re- 
vision, to be published by the A. L. A.) 

History of Children’s Literature (full 
outline and bibliography, primarily for 
library school use) 

Hospital Library (revision under way) 

Index to Biographical Material about 
Educators 

Index to Painting and Sculpture of the 
19th and 20th Centuries 

Index to Theater Collections (study be- 
ing made under auspices of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference) 

International Library Service (study be- 
ing made for the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, to deal with research 
materials and their availability through 
inter-library loan) 

Library Buildings (an exhaustive treat- 
ment, being prepared jointly by a li- 
brarian and an architect) 

Library Lesson Charts 


Books, sixth ed. 


Library School Curriculum (a study) 

William Thomas Lowndes (study and 
bibliography ) 

Music Catalog (to contain all music pub- 
lished by outstanding publishers) 

1000 Books for the Senior High School 
Library (being compiled by a joint com- 
mittee: A.L.A., N.E.A., N.C.T.E.) 

Poe Concordance 

Poems, A List Dealing with Various Oc- 
cupations 

Primer of Statistics for Libraries 

Problems in Cataloging Practice (a book 
designed for the use of catalogers and 
for library schools) 

Public Library Branches in School Build- 
ings 

Public Library in the United States (a 
brochure designed to replace Manual 
No. 6) 

Reference Methods (manual) 

Replacement List of Fiction (revision to 
be done by subcommittee of Editorial 
Committee) 

School Librarians—Factors Conditioning 
Their Training 

Song Index for Children 

Spanish-English Primer of Library Prac- 
tice (project of the Committee on Li- 
brary Coéperation with Latin America) 

Subject Headings (text on use) 

Subject Index to Fiction 

Subject Index to Poetry 

Trustees Handbook (to be much fuller 
than The trustee and his library) 


Many suggestions received were for pub- 
lications which would fall outside the field 
of A. L. A. publishing activities, but might 
well be undertaken by other agencies. 
Among these were: forms for all occasions 
and uses (presumably a modern Hill’s 
manual); brief histories of magazines 
(broad inclusion wanted) ; index to publi- 
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cations of antiquarian and historical so- 
cieties, continued by annual supplements; 
who’s who for authors of children’s books 
{since published by Wilson) and of books 
most often used by high school students ; 
a list of colleges and universities which act 
as publishers, with lists of their serial pub- 
lications. 

Most evident throughout the letters re- 
ceived was the need for indexes of every 
possible variety—in other words, for the 
tool which will afford the short-cut in the 
constantly increasing pressure from floods 
of print and hordes of patrons. Many of 
these needed indexes no doubt already 
exist in embryonic state in many libraries; 
others would afford interesting projects for 
library staffs which can work in an oc- 
casional altruistic undertaking with the 
day’s routine. The following list is given 
in the hope that it may (1) bring to light 
indexes already in existence which might 
easily be enlarged and made ready for pub- 
lication, and (2) furnish interesting proj- 
ects for individual or group effort. 

Index to short stories for children in ele- 
mentary grades 

Subject index to plays for children 

Index to fairy tales (new edition) 

Index to essays for boys and girls 

Index to games of different countries 

Subject index to short stories (adult), with 
emphasis on vocations and special oc- 
casions (holidays, etc.) 

Index to biographical material, arranged 
by field of activity or profession 

List of prize-winning books 

Index to characters in modern fiction 

List of biographical novels, arranged by 
name of “biographee” 

Index to monologs 

Index to orations and famous speeches 

Index to material on foods and drinks of 
foreign countries 


List of dealers in foreign books 

List of books published under two or more 
titles 

Descriptive handbook on standard editions 

Dictionary of pronunciation of authors’ 
names 

Critical bibliography of books and other 
material on sex hygiene (for all ages) 

Bibliography of subject bibliographies 

Index to piano collections 

Index to violin collections 

Index to light operas 

Index to volumes of concert programs 

Index to dances, including classic, folk, so- 
cial, tap, etc. 


A number of requests were received for 
manuals on administrative problems. 
Among these may be mentioned: 


The local history collection: 
cataloging and administration 

Handbook on branch library work 

The picture collection: formation, arrange- 
ment and administration 

Cataloging of maps and atlases 

Approved rules for filing of catalog cards; 
with supplements incorporating other ac- 
cepted codes. 


formation, 


These are but a fraction of the sugges- 
tions received last spring. We give them 
here in the hope that qualified authors and 
compilers will feel moved to undertake 
the execution of some of them, by indi- 
vidual or codperative effort. It is sug- 
gested that in case of a special interest in 
one of these topics, the prospective author 
communicate with A. L. A. Headquarters 
so as to secure a fuller statement as to what 
was called for and to avoid duplication of 
effort. 

The A. L. A. has no wish to preémpt any 
of these fields; it is only interested in see- 
ing brought into existence the tools that 
will best serve the profession. Other pub- 


lishers are welcome, of course, to make use 
of these suggestions. Most of them are for 
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works that must of necessity develop 
slowly ; some cannot come into being with- 
out the expenditure of considerable funds; 
all call for a high standard of excellence in 
preparation. Obviously the requests have 
not been made on the spur of the moment, 
but come as the result of exasperating and 
frequent contact with actual problems. 
They have been born of the stress of the 
day’s work. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
all these works cannot by some magic be 
brought into early being for libraries could 
not support them except by a slow process 


of acquisition. 
GFAP 


National Municipal League 
Conference 


LarceEr units of library administra- 
tion were indorsed by the round table on 
library problems which was held as part 
of the conference of the National Munic- 
ipal League, November 26-27, in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pointing out that both efficiency and 
economy demand a service area larger than 
the city or town, the group recommended 
that each state be studied to determine the 
type and size of areas to be adopted. A re- 
gion large enough to give adequate revenue 
from a reasonable tax levy, but small 
enough to permit localized supervision and 
service was recommended, although terms 
of endowments, charters, or local prefer- 
ence will perhaps always restrict some li- 
braries to their present forms of organiza- 
tion. 

Suggested changes in taxation methods 
were recognized. It was decided, however, 
that libraries should not identify them- 
selves with any specific tax, but should 
emphasize their right to a proper share in 
the general public revenue, and that sup- 
port should be adequate and stable. 


Financial aid from state funds was in- 
dorsed as the only means of equalizing li- 
brary opportunities among the various 
parts of the states. In states which are 
largely rural and in which libraries have 
not yet been developed, progress may be 
hastened through a more direct mainte- 
nance of libraries by the state government. 

It was said that if federal aid is ex- 
tended to libraries, it should be admin- 
istered through the _ state’s library 
agency. 

Movements to eliminate boards of li- 
brary trustees were opposed, it being held 
that library boards are still needed to 
stimulate and develop library service. It 
was stated that boards should be thor- 
oughly representative. Their appointment 
by responsible public officers was recom- 
mended and it was stated that representa- 
tives of the governmental unit or units 
served might well be included, ex officio. 

Libraries properly include educational, 
informational, cultural and recreational 
services within their scope, it was decided. 
Particular care should be given, however, 
to developing the educational, informa- 
tional, and cultural aspects of the work. 

Seven non-librarians representing the 
League of Women Voters, Civic Club of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce and other local organizations 
brought the layman’s point of view to the 
discussions. Eleven librarians attended in- 
cluding Gertrude MacKinney, Harris- 
burg; Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati; 
Frank L. Tolman, Albany; Will H. Col- 
lins, Akron; Julia Wright Merrill, Ameri- 
can Library Association; Susan Himmel- 
wright, Aliquippa; and the following five 
from Pittsburgh—Frances H. Kelly, Ann 
Macpherson, Helen Studer, J. Howard 
Dice, and the writer. 

RALPH MuNN 











PPPS Em 
Why Plan? 


By R. E. DOOLEY? 


"LL NEVER die and I'll never grow 
old” is the attitude of Youth; Middle Age 
solemnly resolves, “I will begin when con- 
ditions are better to provide for my old 
age; and Old Age in some amaze at the 
swift passing of the years laments, “If I’d 
begun to plan when young... .”” Remove 
the “if” in the lament by joining the 
Retirement Plan of the American Library 
Association. 

Do you still believe that some beneficent 
Santa Claus will single you out at sixty and 
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Total height indicates return after retirement at age 
65 for each dollar invested after entry into the plan 
at ages shown. Height below dotted line represents 
$1 invested and height above dotted line is excess 
of annuity received over amount invested. 


hand you both the pot of gold and the 
rainbow? If so, don’t join the A. L. A. 
plan—don’t join any plan. But if you be- 
lieve that foresight and preparedness, al- 
though not guaranteeing financial inde- 
pendence, do offer a greater measure of 
security, then consider thoughtfully the 
one retirement plan that has been designed 
especially for your future needs. 


t See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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Entrance at an early age gives the great- 
est reward. The curve of returns for the 
dollars you invest drops swiftly downward 
from age twenty-five to sixty. By enroll- 
ing at age twenty-five and paying $1 a 
month you will draw out $9 a month at 
age sixty-five. At age thirty the ratio 
drops to 7 to I. 

Of course, at these early ages, the time 
during which you are paying into the plan 
is greater than the time during which you 
will receive an annuity after sixty-five, but 
no matter how late you join, your total re- 
turn after sixty-five will be greater than 
the amount you have invested if you live 
out your life expectancy—for women 13 
years. 

Enrollment in the plan is for A. L. A. 
members only, but when an institutional 
member enrolls it can make all of its em- 
ployees eligible to participate in the plan 
whether they are individual members of 
the A. L. A. or not, if they fulfill the gen- 
eral eligibility requirements. 

A ten-page pamphlet entitled Cam- 
paigning for the A. L. A. retirement plan 
has been prepared by the Committee on 
Annuities and Pensions, offering sugges- 
tions for a library annuity campaign based 
on actual experiences in libraries where the 
plan has been adopted. Problems of staff 
organization and publicity are outlined, 
and specific follow-up activities are sug- 
gested. Copies of this booklet and further 
information about the plan may be ob- 
tained by writing to A. L. A. Headquarters, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Making of the Booklist 


By MILDRED M. ROBLEE?t 


ISITORS at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters like to linger in the office of the Book- 
list, and staff members enjoy spending free 
minutes off duty there. The reasons—a 
hundred or more of them in bright colored 
jackets, filling high shelves—are apparent 
as one approaches the doorway. And be- 
hind them are many more shelves, equally 
well filled with new books. No wonder 
that this place invites all booklovers, for 
here continually are new books, attractive 
books, and books in unlimited quantity. 

These shelves continue to hold some- 
thing of this atmosphere of magic oppor- 
tunity that impressed me as a new staff 
member at headquarters a few months ago. 
But now the books seem even more inter- 
esting considered as the raw materials from 
which the monthly issues of the Booklist 
and eventually the annual Booklist books 
must be produced. This is a familiar story 
to many A. L. A. members, but some new 
arrivals in the profession may be interested, 
as I was, in learning from Zaidee Vosper, 
the editor, how and why some of these new 
books are selected for recommendation to 
library purchasers. 





Book selection is a continuous process 
that must be carried on while the tide of 
new books and literary information moves 
relentlessly through the office. The supply 
is unending, for most publishers of trade 
books send the Booklist advance copies of 
all new publications. Its purpose of help- 
ing small and medium sized libraries in the 
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purchase of books for the general reader, 
plus a few for the special reader, is well 
known. The pertinent information about 
each book is immediately entered on a card 
which will later also show the plus or 
minus evaluations of the Booklist voters. 

And who are these unseen, unsung vot- 
ers whose recommendations determine 
which new books shall be given precious 
space in the Booklist? Some are chiefs of 
strong book selection departments or heads 
of divisions in special subjects. Some are 
librarians of small town libraries. Occa- 
sionally the busy executive head of a large 
library system likes to keep in touch with 
book selection by voting on possible Book- 
list entries. Special fields of interest, such 
as those of medical, scientific, health and 
agricultural organizations are represented 
among the voters. 

“How do the voters know which books 
are being considered for the Booklist?” I 
wondered. ‘This would naturally be a 
more difficult problem to voters now than 
in March, 1906, when the foreword of that 
month’s Booklist stated that “this list of 
books recommended has been made up from 
a list of 70 titles comprising most of the 
month’s publications.” 

In answer to my question, I was shown 
two tentative lists which are sent out 
weekly. This is necessary because on the 
one hand librarians see fewer new books 
than formerly, and, on the other hand, the 
listing of new titles by the Booklist has 
speeded up so much that evaluations are 
needed long before the average librarian 
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can have seen the books. Two or three 
years ago the A. L. A. Editorial Commit- 
tee, under whose direction the Booklist 
operates, gave the Booklist editor permis- 
sion to make quick decisions about a few 
books which would certainly be entered. 
This has aided early listing greatly and 
votes on these titles are usually in the office 
before final page proof is corrected. 

The advance tentative list records all 
books received during the week. Only a 
few libraries, that see pre-publication copies 
of books, can indicate opinions on the titles 
of this list. The main tentative list sub- 
mits to the voters all books in the office 
which have been published at least two 
weeks. Some are repeated until a definite 
response can be secured from the voters. 
A brief list of natural leaders, which are 
received too late for entry but which are 
certain to be chosen for the next issue, is 
now inserted in the final page proofs. 

Not all good and important books can 
be included in the Booklist lest it defeat its 
own purpose for small and medium sized 
libraries. Some must be omitted because 
they are too technical, too scholarly, or too 
expensive, or because they happen to fol- 
low a book which has just covered the 
specific field. Yet the Booklist aims to be 
informative as well as a buying guide, so 
it includes some worthy titles of interest to 
only a few among smaller institutions. 

While the books are being selected, an- 
notations are written by members of the 
editorial staff. Jessie Gay Van Cleve, 
specialist in children’s literature, handles 
books of that group. Library of Congress 
cards are ordered, and the Library of Con- 
gress Card Division codperates by sending 
advance information, as many of the cards 
are not yet in print. In the latter case, 


classification must be done in the Booklist 
office, and is indicated in the Booklist by 


The 
practice is to give classification exactly as 
printed on L. C. cards. 

Radio programs, publishers’ advertise- 
ments and readers’ comments all play their 
part in this continuous, engrossing game of 


an asterisk before the D. C. number. 


book selection. The staff reads the book 
columns of daily New York papers featur- 
ing such writers as John Chamberlain, 
Lewis Gannett, Harry Hansen, and Wil- 
liam Soskin, as well as the leading weekly 
literary reviews. 

In the office are two author files: (1) for 
all books entered and (2) for all books not 
entered by the Booklist. A complete shelf 
list, arranged by D. C. numbers, and a list 
of subject headings are also maintained. 

A chance glimpse of a card in the author 
file referring me to a 1908 Booklist led me 
to look at the early volumes. Volume one 
was started in January-February, 1905. 
With the aid of a gift from Andrew Car- 
negie, the Booklist was launched under the 
editorship of Caroline H. Garland and was 
issued at Boston eight times a year. From 
October, 1905 through December, 1906 it 
served also as a membership magazine, but 
the founding of the Bulletin ended this ar- 
rangement. 

The Booklist of 1905 resembles its sis 
ter of 1935 in general plan and format 
Both contain reading lists and advertise 
ments for A. L. A. publications as well a 
the annotated list of new books. While 
one early annotator recorded his objection 
to a book in the following terse language: 
“This is not an art book. It is a loosely 
compiled, fragmentary, memorandum-like 
book, with poor illustrations, on poo 
paper. Has index. Avoid this,” the 
policy of mentioning only books that cat 
be recommended for purchase, was almos 
immediately adopted and has been adhered 
to since that time. 
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4 
Earning Membership Dues 


= librarians connected 
with the public library are offered the op- 
portunity of paying their dues in their 
professional associations through overtime 
work, according to Ralph Munn, director. 
“Any member of the professional staff 
who wishes to join any or all of the library 
associations but who has not done so be- 
cause of the cost, is invited to apply to her 
department head or branch librarian for 
overtime work,” a staff circular announced 
last October. The circular continued: 


This work will be paid for at the regular 
rate, and sufficient hours will be assigned to 
cover the cost of dues. The work must be 
done at times when it is needed, perhaps dur- 
ing evenings or Sunday afternoons. 

Those who now belong to library asso- 
ciations, but find the cost unduly burden- 
some are also invited to apply for overtime 
work to pay for membership renewals. 

All overtime work must be completed be- 
fore December 15, 1934. 

No salary rate is suggested as determin- 
ing one’s ability to keep up professional mem- 
berships. Home responsibilities vary greatly 
and affect one’s finances more than the salary 
rate. 

Method of handling. Department heads 
and branch librarians should apply to Miss 
Wirth [executive secretary] for the assist- 
ant’s hourly rate of pay, so the number of 
hours which must be worked can be de- 
termined. The amounts will be added to 
the payroll as any other overtime, without 
special notation. When the assistant receives 
her overtime pay, she should send it, with a 
note of the association to be joined, to Miss 
Wirth. She will make all payments to the 
associations in lump sums, thus saving 
trouble for every one. The associations are: 

Pittsburgh Library Club. A social and 
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professional group, usually meeting three or 
four times each year. Dues, $1 per year. The 
cost of dinners and teas must be paid per- 
sonally, but officers of the club are pledged 
to make these costs as low as possible. 

Pennsylvania Library Association. The 
state professional association. Annual con- 
ventions are held, and it is planned to hold 
one in the western part of the state every 
third year. Dues, $1 per year. 

American Library Association. $3 mem- 
berships entitle one to ten news numbers of 
the Bulletin. $5 memberships give in addi- 
tion the Handbook (directory of all mem- 
bers) and the Proceedings (report of annual 
conferences). Children’s librarians will also 
wish to join the Section for Library Work 
with Children, for which dues are $1 per 
year. 


For fifteen years the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Public Library maintained 100 per 
cent membership in the American Library 
Association by following the same plan. 
Sharply reduced budgets have temporarily 
prevented a continuance of the plan but 
the library hopes to reinstate it. Houston 
has also occasionally followed this plan. 

A reminder of the policy is given in 
view of President Compton’s appeal for 
A. L. A. memberships in this issue and 
the comments of the A. L. A. Activities 
Committee in the December Bulletin. 

The A. L. A. Membership Committee 
is charged with increasing the member- 
ship. Will librarians and their staff mem- 
bers help them in this task? Secure applica- 
tions from your representative on the 
committee or from headquarters. Send 
dues to the Membership Department, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Will Seek $50,c 90.c00-$100,000,000 


Federal 


/ N ANNUAL appropriation of 
$50,000,000-$100,000,000 for nation-wide 
development of library service is to be dis- 
cussed with federal officials by officers of 
the American Library Association as the 
result of Council action taken at the Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago, December 
27 to 29. 

The resolution authorizing this action 
was recommended by the Federal Relations 
Committee, supplementing statements 
voted for inclusion in the National Library 
Plan, which will be printed in the Febru- 
ary Bulletin of the American Library 
Association. Indorsement followed pass- 
age of a resolution advocating the establish- 
ment of a federal library agency either in 
the Library of Congress or in the office of 
education according to the ability of these 
two agencies to handle functions effec- 
tively, or in some other appropriate govern- 
mental agency which may result from reor- 
ganization of governmental departments. 

Control and administration of library 
service should remain with state and local 
units which are primarily responsible for 
library support, the Council voted, and 
federal aid should be so administered as to 
encourage state and local initiative. 

The federal aid resolution reads: 

1. Federal aid should be administered 
under the direction of the federal library 
agency. 

2. Federal funds should be allotted to the 
states and territories through such state 


{ pport 


library agencies as are approved by the fed- 
eral authority and after the submission and 
approval of programs for the library devel- 
opment of the state. 

3. After such allotment of federal funds, 
the further distribution in the state, in ac 
cordance with the program, is to be in the 
hands of the state library agencies. 

4. Fifty per cent of the fund should be 
distributed to the states on the basis of popu- 
lation, and the other fifty per cent on the 
basis of need, as determined by adequate 
studies to be made by the federal and state 
library agencies. 

5. No formal requirement that a state 
provide a specific amount before receiving 
federal aid should be set. 

6. The officers of the A. L. A. are author- 
ized to request $50,000,000-$100,000,000 
annual appropriation, this amount being 
suggested as a basis for discussion with 
government officials. 

7. The officers of the Association are 
further authorized to request additional 
amounts from public works funds for the 
acquisition of library sites and the erection 
of library buildings. 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY 


Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman, and 
J. O. Modisette, Federal Relations Com 
mittee, Clarence B. Lester, chairman, 
Library Extension Board, and Frank L 
Tolman, president, League of Library 
Commissions, were among those giving tht 
resolution active support. Approximately 
400 people were present at the Cound 
meeting. The resolution was pass¢d 
unanimously. 
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Midwinter Brevities 


N ADDITION to the action taken on 
federal aid, reported on the preceding page, 
the Council discussed the Activities Com- 
mittee report, library revenues, minimum 
requirements for teacher-librarian training 
agencies, unemployment, and other matters 
on which a full report will be given in Feb- 
ruary. Only a few highlights of the meet- 
ings can be noted here. 

The Activities Committee report was 
approved practically as presented, which 
means among other things that a statistical 
and research bureau will be the first de- 
velopment at headquarters, if and when 
funds are available, the departments for 
college and university libraries and for li- 
brary work with children and youth in and 
out of school following as promptly as 
possible. As an explanation of why these 
departments are not being immediately es- 
tablished, it was noted that the annual 
income of the Association is $27,000 less at 
present than it was when the activities were 
first proposed. 


Protest Tax LimiratTion Laws 


A protest against tax limitation laws was 
approved on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Library Revenues, the protest 
being in line with action taken by leading 
municipal associations. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN TRAINING 
AGENCIES 


Minimum requirements for teacher- 
librarian training agencies, which will be 
printed in full in a forthcoming Bulletin, 
were passed with but minor changes. 
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EMPLOYMENT INCREASING; SALARIES 
Goinc Up 


Two heartening notes were struck in the 
report on unemployment: (1) data from 
thirty-one library schools show approxi- 
mately 35 per cent less unemployment 
among library school graduates in Novem- 
ber, 1934, than in July, 1933; and (2) 
sixty-seven libraries report salary increases 
or partial or full restoration of salaries be- 
tween July, 1933, and November, 1934. 
The situation is not entirely rose-colored, 
however, as salaries being paid those taken 
from lists of the unemployed are approx- 
imately $500 a year less than comparable 
salaries in 1931 and some, though fewer, 
reductions in salaries were effected in the 
same period that showed salary increases. 


CERTIFICATION DIscUSSED 


As a result of a discussion on certifica- 
tion, a summary of points to be considered 
in drafting a state law will be prepared by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
during January. 


METROPOLITAN SURVEY 


One of the liveliest meetings of the con- 
ference was that of the Librarians of Large 
Public Libraries, which heard a prelimi- 
nary report on the Chicago metropolitan 
survey, given by Leon Carnovsky. Mr. 
Carnovsky is unwilling to have publica- 
tion of definite findings until his report is 
completed, but a few implications of the 


study will be given in the February Bulle- 
tin. 
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CHICAGO SEEKING “PEGGED LEvy” 


At a meeting of the Trustees Section, 
Mrs. Jennie F. Purvin, trustee of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, announced that a 
“pegged levy” of $1,800,000 will be sought 
by that library when the Illinois Legis- 
lature convenes in January. If the levy 
is approved the state will make up any 
deficit which may result from non-collec- 
tion of taxes. 


ILLINOIS PUBLICITY 


Pearl I. Field, chairman of the Illinois 
Library Association Publicity Committee, 
reported on publicity for proposed Illinois 
library legislation at a Publicity Commit- 
tee meeting and displayed three leaflets 
which have been prepared for distribution 
to state and local organization leaders and 
the general public in connection with forth- 
coming legislation: If you want good 
library service (advocating certification) ; 
Two million people in Illinois without 


libraries (proposing a $1,000,000 fund for | 


state-wide book service) ; Illinois libraries 
need help (urging provision of a $600,000 
emergency book fund). Copies of the leaf- 
lets while a limited supply lasts may be 
obtained from A. L. A. Headquarters on 
request. The map below appears in the 
second leaflet. It may be copied without a 
credit line or the cut may be borrowed 
from the A. L. A. Publicity Department 
in Chicago. 


CONFERENCE IN RICHMOND IN 1936 


No Executive Board news has yet been 
given out except that the annual conference 
of the Association in 1936 will be held in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Joins RETIREMENT PLAN ON 
ContTrisuToRY Basis 
The H. W. Wilson Company has the 
distinction of being the first organization to 
join the A. L. A. Retirement Plan on the 
contributory basis. 
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Should the ‘‘Times,” 1914-18 
Be’ Filmed? 





| S THE library world witnessing transi- 
tion from the volume form of the book to 
roll form, a reversal of the change that 
came nearly two thousand years ago when 
book makers turned from the roll form to 
the codex or volume form? 

This may not be the precise time for 
settling such a question, but some such 
query comes to mind when the Recordak 
Company offers to furnish a reproduction 
of the New York Times on 35 mm. cellu- 
lose acetate film (a safety base, non-inflam- 
mable) for the years 1914-1918 for 
$600-$650 (five years) if sufficient orders 
are received by March 15, 1935. 

Since 1927, the Times has printed an 
edition on rag paper that sells for $170 a 
year for twenty-four bound volumes. For 
the critical years of the war the only copies 
of the paper available for consultation are 
printed on wood pulp stock, now in dis- 
tressingly fragile condition. 

A year or so ago the Times suggested 
that it furnish a photographic reproduction 
of current issues, reduced one-half (making 
a volume of about 11” x 18”) if subscribers 
agreed to take it instead of the full-scale 
rag stock edition. Headlines were legible 
for ordinary eyesight but the text would 
require use of a magnifying glass, several 
types of which are available at prices be- 
tween $5 and $15. Nothing was done, 
however, because the response to the offer 
was not sufficient. 

Now comes the new offer to reproduce 
these war years for approximately $125 a 
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In addition to the cost of films must 
also be reckoned a charge for a projector. 
This would cost $200 to $250, the more 
made, the smaller being the unit cost. 
The new form has certain obvious ad- 
vantages: (1) saving of space; (2) cost of 
binding eliminated, or at least represented 


year. 


only by the cost of the tin boxes needed to 


store the films; (3) lessened wear and tear. 

On the other hand, it must be considered 
that it has certain disadvantages: (1) 
librarians and readers are accustomed to 
the use of the printed page in volume form, 
and will need psychological as well as 
physical changes to fit themselves for the 
new conditions (although nine months’ 
trial in the New York Public Library has 
indicated a ready acceptance of the new 
form) ; (2) the old form can be used with 
no additional expense for equipment (un- 
less the half-scale reduction should be 
adopted); (3) lack of definitive assur- 
ance of permanency of the film although 
the Bureau of Standards ascribes to it 
roughly the same life as pure rag paper. 

Inquiries about the proposed film repro- 
duction should be sent to C. Z. Cese, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
If ten subscriptions are received by March 
15 the films will be made. 

It should be kept in mind that this is 
frankly an experiment, and in itself does 
not affect the rag paper edition of the 
Times. Current copies of the paper will 
continue to be available in that form. 

Harry MILier LYDENBERG 











A. L. A. 
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“Who Reads What?” 


Presiwent Compton discusses the 
readers of Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, 
Carl Sandburg, William James, Bernard 
Shaw, and the Greek classics in his new 
volume, Who reads what? just pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company 
($1.25, postpaid). 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher emphasizes the 
need for further study of “what Ameri- 
cans read and why” in her introduction to 
the book, adding that “these little essays 
are perhaps forerunners, full of curious 
material much of which gives unexpected 
glimpses into the American personality, if 
there be such a thing.” 

In his preface, President Compton tells 
how the book came into being: 

Engulfed in administrative duties and miss- 
ing the contacts with the public enjoyed 
during the early years of my professional 
life, I have made in recent years these casual 
studies of readers in order not to lose com- 
plete touch with them. The six authors, of 
whom I wrote, were chosen because they all 
have long been dear to my heart. To me, 
what I have found out is the most convinc- 
ing proof of the enduring values of great 
books in the lives of men. 


Honor “Secretary to the 
Secretary” 


On Tue last day of October the 
A. L. A. Headquarters staff celebrated the 
completion of the twenty-five years of serv- 
ice of Gwendolyn Brigham White. Need- 
less to say, Mrs. White has served the 
Association longer than any other indi- 
vidual. When she came, just out of school 


in 1909, to be Mr. Hadley’s secretary, the 
A. L. A. occupied a small room in the Chi- 
cago Public Library and had a staff of 
four, including the office boy. Since then 
she has moved with it into constantly ex- 
panding quarters and has seen that staff 
of four grow to over fifty. 

All the headquarters family crowded 
into Mr. Milam’s office on the anniversary 
and, in a little ceremony, presented to Mrs, 
White a hand-tooled leather portfolio, con- 
taining letters of appreciation from past 
presidents of the A. L. A. and the three 
secretaries under whom she has served. 

Hundreds of librarians know “GBW.” 
She is a busy and indispensable feature of 
every conference, doing more than anyone 
knows to keep the machinery running 
smoothly. In spite of her unusual tenure 
of office, Mrs. White continues to look 
outrageously young, her appearance lend- 
ing credence to the tradition that she en- 
tered the A. L. A. from kindergarten. 

E. V. D. M. 


1935 Conference Plans 


Looxine at Ourselves” will be the 
theme of the 1935 A. L. A. conference to 
be held June 24 to 29 in Denver, Colo 
rado. President Compton, in his address, 
“Ourselves and Other People,” will bring 
emphasis, long centered on libraries in gen- 
eral, to bear upon problems dealing with 
librarians themselves. Present indications 
point toward fewer and shorter talks, with 
more time for informal discussion at meet- 
ings of sections and round tables. Further 
use of the panel method is being considered 
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by leaders of groups planning meetings, 
due to the relatively successful experi- 
ments attempted with it during the Chi- 
cago and Montreal conferences. 


First Vice President Marries 


Mu prep nu. port, first vice president 
of the A. L. A., was married on October 5, 
1934, to Justice Bruce Blake of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Washington. 


Brooklyn Trustees Join A. L. A. 


Tue Board of Trustees of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library voted at its November 
meeting to apply for personal memberships 
for 1935 in the A. L. A. for each of the 
twenty-two appointed members of its 
board. This action is greatly appreciated 
by the A. L. A. whose membership com- 
mittee is making a special effort to enroll 
trustee members. 


Binding Specifications 


SpEcIFICATIONS for library binding 
were presented at the Council meet- 
ing in Montreal last June. They were 
adopted with the provision “that the 
Executive Board be authorized to withhold 
filing of the specifications until assured that 
they will be accepted with the reservation 
that the American Library Association will 
be permitted on its own initiative to pro- 
pose amendments and/or withdraw its ap- 
proval.” 

These reservations have been accepted 
by the Book Manufacturers’ Institute and 
free copies of the specifications may now 
be obtained from A. L. A. Headquarters. 
The specifications have also been printed 
in the Proceedings. 

The Executive Board at a recent meet- 
ing passed resolutions urging librarians: 
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1. To make the specifications a part of 
whatever contractual arrangement they 
may make with library binders. 

2. To make formal complaint to the 
A. L. A. if they believe that the specifica- 
tions have not been fulfilled, said complaint 
to contain all the essential facts, for trans- 
mittal by the A. L. A. to the National 
Code Authority for investigation and ac- 
tion. 

The A. L. A. Bookbinding Committee 
joins the Executive Board in the above 
resolutions and hopes that it may receive 
librarians’ suggestions, comments, or com- 
plaints concerning their binding problems. 
Correspondence may be addressed to Earl 
W. Browning, Public Library, Peoria, II- 
linois, chairman of the committee. 


A Protest 


A protest against the order banning 
from the camps of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps the pamphlet, You and ma- 
chines, by William F. Ogburn, has been 
sent to President Roosevelt in a letter 
jointly signed by the President and secre- 
tary of the American Library Association. 


Workers’ Education 


Workers’ EDUCATION and Public Li- 
braries” is the title of a brief article pre- 
pared for the December Bulletin of the 
workers education division of the FERA 
by the A. L. A. headquarters’ assistant in 
adult education. In order to meet the re- 
quests of an increasing number of leaders 
of workers’ classes under the Emergency 
Education Program, librarians will per- 
haps wish to know what suggestions have 
been given to these workers’ education 
teachers on a fuller use of library services. 

In the article, as well as in recent Chi- 
cago conferences of state supervisors of 
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workers’ education, leaders of workers’ 
classes were advised to meet and discuss 
their needs with the librarian; to explain 
the distinction between needs of worker 
students and patrons and those of under- 
privileged and under-educated classes gen- 
erally; to ask to be shown the library’s 
book, pamphlet and magazine resources in 
such fields of special interest as labor, pres- 
ent-day economic problems, good English, 
etc.; to evaluate the library’s materials in 
relation to the needs of their classes and 
call the librarian’s attention to desirable 
publications in their fields of study which 
the librarian might wish to secure. 

It was also suggested that they arrange 
with the librarian, if possible, for class 
visits to the library, for deposit collections, 
for special shelves of books reserved for use 
by students at the library, and perhaps for 
meeting rooms in the library building. 

Special attention of teachers has been 
called to pamphlets, magazines and maga- 
zine indexes, readers’ advisory and refer- 
ence services, special collections in eco- 
nomics, sociology, trades and_ technical 
processes, and also picture collections. 


Paris Trustees Appointed 


Tue following persons have been re- 
appointed by the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. as trustees of the American 
Library in Paris, France, for the year 
1935: F. W. Beekman, A. K. Macomber, 
Theodore Rousseau, Kenneth O. Spinning, 
Edith Wharton. 


Oberly Award Contest 


‘Tue awarp of the biennial Oberly 
Memorial Prize (in memory of Eunice 
Rockwood Oberly) for the best bibliog- 
raphy in the field of agriculture or the 
natural sciences has been postponed until 


March 1, 1935. Those who wish to enter. 


bibliographies in the contest should submit, 
before February 1, 1935, four copies of 
their bibliography to the chairman of the 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committee, Gil- 
bert H. Doane, librarian, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Ambassador on Program 


Tue Second International Congress 
of Libraries and Bibliography will be held 
in Spain this year during the last ten days 
of May. Meetings have been arranged in 
several cities, including Madrid, Sala 
manca, Seville, Granada, and Barcelona. 

Claude G. Bowers, the American am- 
bassador to Spain, will preside over the 
plenary session on “Libraries in Modern 
Life.” Another subject to be considered 
by the congress will be “The Service of 
Libraries to Society.”” Other, more spe 
cialized topics, including the following, 
will be discussed : 

Popular (regional, children’s, institution 
al) libraries 

Special (industrial, legislative) libraries 

Research libraries and international loans 

Professional training 

International codperation in bibliography 

Spanish bibliography 


Changes at Headquarters 


SEVERAL changes have occurred on 
the A. L. A. professional staff during 
1934. 

William H. Clift, George Washington 
University Library School ’33, formerly 
with the Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington, D. C., and more recently 
reference assistant in the Library of Cor 
gress, holds the newly created position of 
statistical assistant at headquarters. 

Jewel C. Hardkopf, Wisconsin °33, 
comes from the Ryerson Library of the 
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Chicago Art Institute to be an assistant in 
the Membership Department. 

Mildred M. Roblee, Michigan ’32, is 
assistant to the editor of A. L. A. publica- 
tions, having previously served in the Ref- 
erance Department of the Wichita City 
Library, Wichita, Kansas. 


wf 


St. Louis Public Library 
Dear Mr. Milam: 


I want to express my somewhat belated 
appreciation of the successful efforts of the 
A. L. A. to secure a definite and satisfactory 
settlement of the question regarding the ex- 
emption from federal income tax of public 
library employees. 

President Compton informs me that the 
lawyer’s fee was quite substantial and that 
it was paid by the Association. This fact, 
together with the successful outcome of the 
effort, ought to be enough to double its mem- 
bership within the next few months. But I 
am afraid that some librarians, like repub- 
lics, are naturally ungrateful. We do not 
wish to be included in that number. 

Yours sincerely, 
ArtHuR E. Bostwick, Librarian, 
Public Library 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Famous Literary Prizes 
To the Editor: 


The enclosed thirty-two page pamphlet, 
Famous literary prizes, has just been 
published by the Queens Borough Public 
Library, and is being sent to approximately 
400 libraries in the United States and Can- 
ada. A limited supply remains on hand, and 
libraries requesting copies will receive them 
while they last. 

' This booklet describes twelve significant 
literary awards, including the Prix Gon- 
court, the Newbery Medal, and the Nobel 
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€l| Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Edward B. Stanford, Illinois ’34, for- 
merly on the staff of the Baker Memorial 
Library at Dartmouth College, is assistant 
to the editor of the Bulletin in place of 
Esther Warren, who is on leave of absence 
to study at the University of Michigan 
Department of Library Science. 


a 


and Pulitzer prizes in literature, and it lists 
the winners of each, with some comment on 
the policies or trends indicated in the selec- 
tion of candidates to be honored. 

If the demand warrants a reissue of the 
pamphlet, a small charge will probably be 
made for copies of the second printing. 

J. W. Rocers, Acting Editorial 

Assistant 

Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 


FitzGerald Items Sought 
To the Editor: 


Thanks to your helpful paragraph in “The 
Post,” I have received valuable information 
from American owners of books which be- 
longed to Edward FitzGerald and that he 
annotated. 

I am now desirous of ascertaining the 
present ownership of: 

FitzGerald’s copy of Polonius with his 
notes. First edition, 1852. 

FitzGerald’s Notes of Charles V and 
Philip II on some sheets of letter paper (16 
pages) which were intended to accompany 
the amended copy of Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 

Edward FitzGerald’s commonplace book. 
Small folio volume of 132 pages (1831- 
1840). 

An autographed letter, signed “E. Fg.” 1. 
p. 800. n.d., written to Loder of 
Woodbridge, asking Mrs. Loder to select 
some presents. 

FitzGerald’s 
Euphranor. 


corrected copy of his 
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A letter of Lucy FitzGerald’s (née Bar- 
ton) dated 12 mo. Croyden, Nov. 26, 1894. 

These were sold in the Charles V. 
Wheeler sale at the Walpole Galleries, 
New York City, in July, 1919. Any help as 
to these will greatly oblige. 

CHARLES GANZ 

“Brownbays” 
Little Common, Bexhill, Sussex, England 


Children’s Librarians to Note 
To the Editor: 
The Section for Library Work with Chil- 


dren will appreciate having a notice in the 
Bulletin bringing attention to the fact that 
dues for membership in this section are now 
due. The section membership is open only 
to A. L. A. members. 
Rutu M. Hayess, Treasurer 
Section for Library Work with 
Children 
Upham’s Corner Branch Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Photographs of Exhibits Wanted 
To the Editor: 


In the August, 1934, number of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin an appeal was made to 
librarians by the Publicity Committee to 
send to A. L. A. Headquarters examples of 
library publicity material used locally. 

The Committee on Visual Methods wishes 
to add a special appeal for photographs and 
descriptions of library exhibits, to be sent to 
A. L. A. Headquarters so as to be made 
available for a special study now in progress, 
and for lending to interested libraries. 

At the A. L. A. conference of 1933 this 
committee exhibited such photographs, and 
while funds have been curtailed since then a 
live interest has been shown in the quality 
and results of exhibits, which leads us to be- 
lieve there is available much recent material 
worth consideration at the Denver confer- 
ence. 

Since a detailed survey of the exhibit field 
is impossible now, a questionnaire as to 
methods and equipment has gone to libraries 
in 150 cities that represent a wide range in 
geography and population. If for some rea- 
son your city has been missed will you be 





, , ; 
good enough to ask this committee for 


copy? Any library sending photographs of 
exhibits to headquarters should have the 
questionnaire to fill out. Let us add that it 
is not formidable, and it will be of service in 
estimating your own facilities and formulat. 
ing your own methods. The questionnairg 
will form the factual basis of a discussiog 
proposed by the Publicity Committee for the 
Denver conference. 

Marian Comincs, Chairma 

A. L. A. Committee on Visual 

Methods t 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


High School Needs Books 
To the Editor: 


Will you kindly bring the following re 
quest to the attention of your members)! 
Good books are badly needed by the bop 
and girls of the Hardy High School @ 
Hardy, Arkansas, and at present we mus 
ask for contributions of books for our high 
school library. We shall appreciate am 
assistance you may be able to secure for us. 

J. W. JEwEL., Superintendent 
Hardy High School 
Hardy, Arkansas } 


Guild of Hospital Librarians © 
The Guild of Hospital Librarians hs 


twenty-three American members, according 
to word received at A. L. A. Headquarten 
from Mrs. Marjorie E. Roberts, honorable 
secretary of this international organization 

The guild, which was formed at a mett 
ing held in Chaucer House, March 14, 1934 
through the courtesy of the British Libray 
Association, has as its objectives: 

1. To unite all persons engaged or it 
terested in library work in hospitals ani. 
kindred institutions by, means of meetings ani 
correspondence for the discussion of ques 
tions and matters affecting such libraries. 

2. To promote the establishment of I 
braries in hospitals and kindred institutions 
and to further their better organization aml 
administration. 

3. To promote whatever may tend to th 
improvement of the qualifications of thei” 
librarians. 
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4. To collect, collate, and publish infor- 
mation of service or interest to the members 
of the guild, or for the promotion of its ob- 
jects. 

3. To do all such things as are incidental 
or conducive to the attainment of the above 
objects. 

A minimum subscription of two shillings 
and sixpence is paid by members, instead of 
one shilling in effect at the time Perrie Jones, 
of St. Paul, announced the organization of 
this group in the November Bulletin, 1933. 

Those who are interested may communi- 
cate with Mrs. Roberts at 48, Queen’s Gar- 
dens, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. 


Doctoral Dissertations Listed 


For the first time since 1922 when a simi- 
lar compilation appeared, a complete list of 
American doctoral dissertations covering all 
fields has been issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company as the first of a proposed annual 
series. This list includes both published and 
typed dissertations for the year 1933-34, and 
has been compiled by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries for the National Research 
Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Donald B. Gilchrist, li- 
brarian of the University of Rochester, is the 
editor. 


National Thrift Week 


The eighteenth annual National Thrift 
Week will be observed during the seven 
days beginning January 17, the anniversary 
of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. <A 
Speakers’ manual for talks on thrift, pre- 
pared to provide suggestions and informa- 
tion to those who are called upon to speak 
on various aspects of thrift, is available for 
twenty cents at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Requests for sugges- 
tions regarding program activities may also 
be made to the committee. 


Hungarian Travel Material 


? A “Hungarian Official Travel Informa- 
tion Bureau” has been opened in the R. K. O. 


Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
This bureau is being maintained by the Royal 
Hungarian Ministry of Commerce for the 
purpose of supplying accurate and reliable 
information about Hungary. It will not sell 
transportation or engage in C¢ommercial 
transactions of any kind, but it will endeavor 
to codperate to the fullest extent with steam- 
ship lines, travel bureaus and other organiza- 
tions interested in travel. The office is 
equipped to distribute posters and other dis- 
play material, as well as descriptive litera- 
ture pertaining to Hungary; also to give full 
and reliable information regarding travel 
facilities, time tables and tariffs, hotel and 
sightseeing rates, and all other details in con- 
nection with travel. Meda Lynn is the direc- 
tor and Stephen T. Goerl is the Hungarian 
representative for the United States and 
Canada. 

Many other sources of travel material, 
especially posters, are listed in Leads No. 7 
issued by the A. L. A. Publicity Department. 


Free 


Announcements listing the educational 
broadcasts of the various series sponsored by 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education are available free in large quanti- 
ties to libraries which may wish to distribute 
them from their loan desks, according to 
word received at A. L. A. Headquarters. The 
radio council would weicome standing re- 
quests from libraries for hundreds or thou- 
sands of these leaflets so that requirements 
could be met promptly when a new series is 
inaugurated. 

Less than 10 per cent of the present dis- 
tribution of N. A. C. R. E. announcements is 
through libraries; only about a dozen libra- 
ries have such standing orders, and only a 
few of these distribute over a thousand leaf- 
lets regularly. Advise the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, how 
many of these you would be willing to dis- 
tribute regularly. Both the radio council and 
the A. L. A. Committee on Library Radio 
Broadcasting would be glad to have you 
state how and where you will distribute these 
leaflets, and whether your library provides 
copies of the printed radio talks. 
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Behind the By-Lines y 
Who's Who for Junior Members % 


R. E. Doorey, the comptroller of the 
A. L. A., has written “Why Plan?” in his 
capacity as executive assistant to the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions. 


Grace W. Estes, “right hand man” in 
the Public Library Division at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, has a special interest in state 
planning, as a former state worker herself. 


CuestTer L. PERSING, as instructor in 
English at the New Trier High School in 
Kenilworth, Illinois, has had that oppor- 
tunity which the professional librarian sel- 
dom has, of observing daily in the class- 
room how the pupils’ entire outlook, their 
whole success or failure in adjustment, is 
directly related to their reading problems. 


Mitprep M. Ros eg, assistant to the 
editor of A. L. A. publications, and her- 
self a junior member, presents, in “The 
Making of the Booklist,” the first of a pro- 
posed series of articles, written especially 
for junior members, describing some of the 
many activities that are carried on at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. Older librarians 
are probably already familiar with the work 
described; but newer members of the pro- 
fession may like to see what goes on at 
headquarters through the eyes of one of 
their own associates. 


JosepH B. Rounps, librarian of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, contributes 
“Surveying the College Community” as 
the first of a series of articles, sponsored 
by the College Library Advisory Board, on 
“The Library and the College Community.” 
Charles H. Brown, a former member of the 
board, and Lucile M. Morsch, one of the 
Junior Members Round Table, are acting 
as advisory editors for the series. The sec- 
ond article, on “College Library Control,” 
by Charles E. Friley, dean, Iowa State Col- 
lege, will appear next month. 


HELEN R. SaTTey, recently a gradu- 
ate student in psychology at Northwestern 
University, and now on the staff of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Public Library, assisted Mr. 


Persing in his remedial work with backward 
adolescent groups. The article, “Reading 
Interests of Maladjusted Students,” deliy.” 
ered before the School Library Section at the 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Conference of the 
A. L. A., shows some of the possibilities of” 
helping children to find themselves through 
reading. 


Amy WIrwnstow, head of the Depart.’ 
ment of Science and Industry of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, writes, ag 
chairman of the Editorial Committee, of” 
A. L. A. publishing plans and possibilities,” 
Having served as reference librarian and for 
a time in charge of the considerable publish.’ 
ing activities of the Indianapolis Public Li’ 
brary, Miss Winslow, who is now in her 
second term as Editorial Committee chair 
man, has produced a number of personal 
publications, and is well versed in publi 
ing problems in general. : 


Two New Publicity Scrapbooks - j 


Pictures, newspaper clippings, and leaflets 
illustrating publicity activities of the Chat 
tanooga (Tenn.) Public Library are now ™ 
available in an admirably prepared scrap 
book that has just been received at A. L. 
Headquarters. ' 

The Illinois Library Association has like’ 
wise prepared a collection of news releases” 
and other publicity materials used during 
1933-34, covering such topics as: Book Needs, 
of Illinois, Service to Clubs, Readis 
Courses, Inventions Perfected with Library” 
Aid, State Survey, Book Cars, I. L. A. Comm 
ference at Decatur. 

Both of these scrapbooks in addition to 
books showing publicity used in Albany, D 
Moines, Baltimore, Los Angeles, and else 
where, may be borrowed for cost of tr 
portation. Requests, addressed to A. L. 
Headquarters, will be filled in order of theif” 
receipt. 
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To Meet in England 


Oxford, 
probably be the location of the 1935 Worl 
Federation of Education Association meet 
ing. 


or Cambridge, England, 


















Allegan (Mich.) Public Library, Lenora 
Porter, librarian, offers for sale the fol- 























ing magazines; volume numbers are in- 


| glusive in each case: American, v. 61-74, 


tkram ; American City, v. 8-35 beginning 
with v. 12, town and county edition—buck- 
gam; Atlantic, v. 1-60 also v. 8, 9, 13, 14, 
‘buckram and half leather; Century, v. 33- 
half leather, covers cracked off, sewing 









































Pository, v. 21, 1861, 23, 
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. | 1904, five of the 4. L. 4. catalog, 1904- 


; Chautauquan, v. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (2 
), 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, also 64, 65, 66, 
buckram and half leather; Cosmopolitan, 
, t-§1, buckram and half leather; Dial, v. 
68, 69; Everybody's v. 22-43, 

‘Harper's, v. 62, 63, half leather; House 
and Garden, unbound, 1924, 1925, 1927, 
4nd most of 1922, 1923, 1927; Ladies Re- 
half leather; 
rank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, v. 1, no 
; Vv. 2, corner torn off p. 1, v. 4, 00 
; v. §3, half leather; Leslie's Sunday 
Magazine, v.1, January no. and index miss- 
“ing; v. 5, 6, half leather; Living Age, v. Bo 





} and 74 and index and 1 no. 72—fifth series 


=" bound in one. (This is of the whole num- 
ber of volumes 188 and 189); McClure’s, 
- ¥. 1-39, 1-23 half leather, the rest buck- 
tie: Mentor, v. 15-17, blue buckram; Na- 
| tional Geographic Magazine, 1908 and 


| 19t4-date, unbound; Outlook, v. 55-100, 
} half leather; Popular Science, v. 3, half 


} 








1 leather; Review of Reviews, v. 5-34, half 
| leather, unbound 1929; St. Nickolas, v. 1-45 
with bound index—first five years each in 


one volume—86 v. also v. 4, §, 6, 7, 7 

nt. 1), % 18 (pt. 2)—half leather sad 
Scientific American, unbound, 
feast Renders from 1907-24; Technical 


1 World, v. 18-23, buckram; Woman's Home 


— Companion, v. 25, 1898, Dec., v. 26, 1899, 


i _ Feb.-Dec., v. 27, 1900, three-fourths black 
}; leather. All in good shape except as noted. 


Wanted, to exchange for any of above: 


| Grove's Dictionary of music and musicians, 
: ©. 2 and 3. 


The A. L. A. has just received, second- 
"hand, four copies of the 4. L. 4. catalog, 





Wants and Offers 





1911, and one copy of the 4. L. 4. index 
to general literature, supplement, 1900- 
1910. These are offered free to any li- 
brary which wishes to pay postage. 

The Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn., 
Jesse Cunningham, librarian, offers free, 
except for transportation charges: Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Reports (De- 
cisions), v. 13-54, $6-67, 174-83. 

Indiana University School of Law, Jean 
Ashman, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation an incomplete file of the Congres- 
sional Record, volumes 43 to 71. Address 
all requests to the Librarian, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Law, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. 

Providence (R. I.) Public Library, Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, librarian, offers for sale: 
Memoirs of the Egypt exploration fund, v. 
1-25, having the library’s marks of owner- 
ship; Religious Magazine, Philadelphia, v. 
1-2, 1828; Financial Review, 1890; Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, 
Monthly Notes, v. 1, 1880; Popular Science 
News, v. 18-21, 1884-87; Harper's Month- 
ly Magazine, v. 21; Rhode Island School- 
master, 1856, also unbound nos. 1858-59; 
Rhode Island Educational Magazine, 
1852-53; Monthly Review, or Literary 
Journal, London, v. 20, 1796; Quarterly 
Theological Magazine, v. 1-2, Burlington, 
N. J., 1813; New York Times, 1861, 9 v.; 
Providence Journal, 1861, 1885-88 broken 
file; Christian Register, 8 v., 1808-40; 
Sheffield Free Press, 1855-56; Spirit of the 
Times, N. Y., 3 v., 1848-54; Current Af- 
fairs, Boston, v. 10-12. 

A complete set (130 volumes) of The 
Wear of the Rebellion: a compilation of the 
official records of the Union and the Con- 
federate armies and duplicate copies for 
about the first half of the set are available 
for cost of transportation to any school or 
library which needs them. The volumes 
are all in good condition. Librarians in- 
terested may communicate with Robert C. 
Eichin, 3932 North Hamilton Avenue, Chi- 


cago. 
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-UBLIC DOCUMENTS, 1934 


Selection - Distribution - Cataloging - Reproduction - Preservatme 


i orpeRs insured publication of the proceedings of the Public De 
ments Committee which held ten sessions at Montreal last June. Ak ; 


30 papers grouped as follows: 
1. Regional Planning and the State Document Center Plan. 


2. Future Organization of Municipal and State Document Ex- 
change Systems. 


» Selection with a View Toward More Purposeful Collections. 
- Improving the Cataloging of Public Documents. 

- United States Documents. 

- Objectives and Content of Public Documents Courses. 

- Problems presented by Canadian Documents. 


Reproduction and Preservation of Social Science Source Mate- 
rials with Special Reference to Public Documents. 


onvr oy fF & 


A. F, Kuhiman, chairman of the committee, says, “I have received numeroll 
-requests urging that the full proceedings covering these problems be publishe 
separately by the A. L. A. Rea. oc. che tu cena 
librarians who appreciate the value of the program which the committee! 
developing to wish to support it.” Will you be one? 


250p. Planographed, $2.25 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIOB 


520 N. Michigan A: ent 
Chicago, Illinom 
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